April, 1950 Price 25 Cents 


Put Life Into Stories 


Try Biography 
@ 
Lumber 
@ 
Formula For A First Sale 


Markets 
Women’s, Garden, Household 
Canadian ‘Trade 








The Feature 
Photoplay 


By HENRY ALBERT PHILLIPS 
Mokes clear the guiding principles of 
dramatization with special reference to 
the multiple-ree!l play. In addition, con- 
tains mumerous principles, procedures, 
and examples valuable not only in photo 
play but in other dramatic writing. 


285 peges, $!.00 


WRITER’S MONTHLY 
Seriagfield 3, bass. 


Children’s Stories 
And How To Tell Them 


By J. BERG ESENWEIN 
and MARIETTA STOCKARD 


A guide in the writing of stories to be 
told or read to young children; a manual 
for mothers, teachers, and story-tellers: 
and a collection of the fifty best short 
juvenile classics arranged according to 
the age of te child. 


352 paaes. $3.00 
WRITER’S MONTHLY 
Springfield 3, Mass. 





The Plot of the Short Story 


By HENRY ALBERT PHILLIPS 
Deals with laws governing the plot; plot 
analysis; the process of plotting; the progres- 
sive stages in plotting; plot development; plot 
genealogy; classifications end variations of 
plot sources; and many other questions con- 
cerning plotting. 


175 paaes, $1.50 


WRITER’S MONTHLY 
Springtield 3, Mass. 


WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY 
OF SYNONYMS 


Helps you ase the righ’ 
word In the rinht place 


Thoroughly up to date with the ‘newer’ words, 

Arranged ‘alphabetically,’ so that if is easy, 

Words of similar meaning listed in “aroups." 
907 large pp., indexed $5.00 


WRITER’S MONTHLY 
Springfield 3, Mass. 





Dictionary 
of Thoughts 


A collection of 20,000 Thoughts cover- 
ing @ period of over 4000 years, indexed 


and cross-indexed for ready reference. 
Maxims, pithy sayings, proverbs, quo- 
tations, humor, wit and wisdom. 
780 pages, $4.00 


WRITER’S MONTHLY 
Springfield 3, Mass. 





THE PROTECTION AND 
MARKETING OF 
LITERARY PROPERTY 


By PHILIP WITTENBERG 


A well-known lawyer explains the copyright 
laws and questions of authors rights, the latest 
contract forms, the subjects of libel, and 
plagiarism. Also deals with agents and mar- 
kets. Simply written, with many interesting 
cese histories and suggestions. 


395 pp., $3.75 
WRITER’S MONTHLY 


Springfleld 3, Mass. 








CREATIVE CRITICISM 


You want to know what is right 
about your story, and how to make it 
better. You want help with technique. 


We specialize in 4ervice 


Your story is your own and you like it, but it does not 
come up to your expectations, and you want to know why. 


The way you handle ideas, the words you use, how you 
present your characters, the way’you make your story step 
ahead: these are all ‘technique.’ We can help you with the 
techniques of expression, with story structure, with 
dramatic effects. 


We shall read your story with friendliness and respect; 
we will always criticize in the same way. 


We check steadily with editors; our market information 
is up-to-date. We suggest markets, but do not sell. 


FEES 


Verse Criticism—$1!.00 for each 
poem of 20 lines or less—the minimum 
price. Poems of over 20 lines and less 
than 100 lines, 5c a line; poems over 


Stories Articles 
Novelettes Novels 
Constructive thoughts about your 
whole story organization, material, 





style; suggestions for revision; market- 
ing comments. $1.00 each thousand 
words and final fraction. Two 2500- 
word stories submitted together would 
be $3.00 each, but «a 5000-word story 
would be $5.00. Minimum charge for 
any manuscript, $2.00. 


These fees are payable in advance. 


100 lines, and collections of poems 
aggregating over 500 lines, 4c a line. 


Play Criticisms—$10.00 for a one- 
act drama, or for the first act of a 
larger play; $5.00 for each additional 
act. 


They do not include postage for 


return, which you should always enclose. 


Manuscript Service Department 


The Home Correspondence School 
Springfield 3, Massachusetts 
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“Write it Right and I'll Buy It” 


I'd rather buy your story than reject it,’ 
an editor says. “Why? Because my salary 
as a Magazine editor depends on finding 
good stories. Yet nearly all the stories I 
receive from new writers have to be rejected. 


Here's the trouble with so many aspiring 
writers—they won't take the trouble to learn 
technique, even though learning it is fairly 
easy. 





“But if you're willing to learn, here’s my 
advice: sign up for a good course in fiction 
writing. 


“But be sure you pick a good one! Se- 
lect a course taught by people who have 
written plenty of material that has been 
actually sold and published.” That advice 
is typical of what editors say to aspiring 

—— new writers 


You don't have to be a literary genius to make money. Many Palmer beginners earn while 
learning—selling short stories and articles of all kinds Such material may be turned out 
—— once you acquire the technique, which is easier to learn than you may imagine, through 
almer's unique method of fiction training. You learn not just one field of writing, but a// 
fiction, article and radio 


Free Lesson Shows How You Learn at Home 
To learn how Palmer Institute home-study 
training can help you. send tor free sample 
lesson. with typical writing assignment, and practical instruction; ingenious devices to make 
free book, The Art of Writing Salable learning easter; individual coaching by pro 
Stones which explair 
mers unique method 
ing for highest pay in all Approved terial and guide you step by step. You learn 
short stories, novels, mysteries for by 


radio scripts feature articles Veterans 
Send today 


As a Palmer student you receive: interesting 





fessional writers who go over your own ma 


writing, doing actual writing assignments 








in the privacy of your own home. Thus you 





develop your own individual writing style. 
PALMER INSTITUTE OF AUTHORSHIP You save time and effort in preparing for 
Est. 1917 success. 


Member. National Home Study Counal Read What Graduates Say 
Desk K-40, 1680 N. Sycamore 
Hollywood 28, Calif First Story Sells for $240 
FRE oc ——_— — = << eae 7 “My first. story sold to Modern Romances 
PALMER INSTITUTE thanks to Palmer Institute. Being professional 
OF AUTHORSHIP 
EST. 1917 
Desk K-49, 1680 N. Sycamore 
Hollywood 28, Calif 
Please send me free sample lesson ane 
tree book explaining how Palmer home 
Study training may pia me to increase my 
income from writing. No salesman will 
call. Please print clearly 


| 
| 
| 
Mr | One Sale Pays for Course 
l 
s 


writers, your instructors understand a begin- 
ner's problems. Their written comments are 
balm to the wound of being an unpublished 
writer. Then, presto! a story sells, and the 
wound is no more.’’—-Harriet F. Wenderoth, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


Mrs 
Miss 


Address 


IT learned a priceless lesson; I had fun and 
adventure. ! also received a check more than 
City Zone State enough to pay for the course. Truly Palmer 
Check here ( } f eligible for G.I 

—_—_ es so ae ae | eee 


Institute training gets results!’ D. Danaun, 
Portland, Ore. 
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PUT SOME LIFE INTO YOUR STORIES — Chesney Gramger eccccrososcssesnee 
WHY NOT TRY BIOGRAPHY? — Howard Davis Spoerl . 








LUMBER — Herbert J. Mangham 
BOYS AND GIRLS WEEK 
FORMULA FOR A FIRST SALE — Violet M. Roberts 
WHEN THE BEGINNER LOOKS FOR A CRITIC — Rosa D. Willis ........ 
THE EDITOR HAS A NOTION 
WHEN THE WRITER READS 
PRIZE CONTESTS 
WHERE TO SELL 
Women’s, Garden, and Household Magazines 
Canadian Magazines 


Trade Publications 
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Experience Meeting 


Material for this department, if accepted, is paid for in longer or shorter subscrip- 
tions according to tengih. Contributions not longer than 300 words are preferred. 


All material must be double-spaced. 





read COMPASS 
THE ONLY national! intercollegiate cul- 
tural review: — FICTION - POETRY - 
CRITICISM - DRAMA - MUSIC - ART. 
Send 15c for October issue 
Year sub. $1.00 
wml c/o COMPASS REVIEW 
51 West 4th St New York City 





AN ESSENTIAL HANDBOOK 
The Complete 


RHYMING DICTIONARY 


by CLEMENT WOOD 


Find thet elusive rhyme—eagsily, aquickiy—in 
rag complete and usable book of its 


nd. 

Also contains chepters on Rhythm, Rhyme, 
Patterrs, Divisions of Poetry, French 
Light and Humorous Verse, and 


— 
end Technique. These are well iIlwetrated wi 
examples. 


607 pp., $2.00 


WRITER'S MONTHLY 
Soringfeld 3, Moss. 





NEWS and 
NEWSWRITING 


By ROBERT W. NEAL 


A helpful all-round introduction to the 
standards of news and the methods and 
practice of newspaper work. For all who 
wish an understanding of the news view- 


point, 
210 pages, $2.00 


WRITER'S MONTHLY 


SPRINGFIELD 3, MASS. 





Unavailable items cannot be returned. 


Writers with youngsters of their 
own or close contact with neigh- 
bor’s darlings, nieces, nephews, 
and/or other small fry can make 
interruptions pay off by cashing 
checks for bright remarks. Put the 
anecdote or words of infant wis- 
dom in briefest possible form, and 
don’t expect more than $1.00 - 
$2.00 per acceptance. You can 
add to this market list - it’s just 
a starter. 

“Bright Sayings”, The New 
York News, 220 East 42nd St., 
New York 17; Man About the 
House, Station WLS, Chicago 7, 
Ill., (cute sayings for use on Sat. 
broadcast); Bright Sayings Edi- 
tor, Chicago Sun-Times, 211 West 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, IIl.; 
“Out of the Mouths of Babes’, 
Parents’ Magazine, 52 Vanderbilt 
Ave., New York 17; Bright Talk, 
The New Or- 
leans States Magazine, 615 North 
Street, New Orleans, La., 
all juvenile); “Let’s Laugh 
Dept.,” The Instructor, Dansville, 
. 


And for an especially clever 


Times-Picayune 


(not 


one, try Reader’s Digest, Pageant, 


or Coronet first.—kE. s. L. 
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This new memo I received 
from the National Audubon So- 
ciety should be of interest to 
many writers. The Photo Service 
Department of the National Aud- 
ubon Society now acts as an 
agency for wildlife photographers. 
They have available a large se- 
lection of all types of wildlife 
photographs in black and white 
and color that are suitable for 
reproduction. These include ani- 
mals, insects, reptiles, marine life, 
plant life and scenics. 

Nancy C. West, spokesman for 
the Photo Service Department 
comments: “We submit photos to 
authors but prefer not to quote 
a price until a publisher is lo- 
cated. We have found from ex- 
perience that publishers usually 
pay for the photograph. On the 
other hand, we realize that a 
publisher occasionally will not 
pay and that the writer is obliged 
to purchase the pictures. In ad- 
dition, the Audubon Magazine 
now pays for all articles. Articles 
are paid for in the amount of 
$15 to $75, depending on length 
and quality. Address photo ser- 
vice queries to Nancy C. West, 
Photo Service Department, Na- 
tional Audubon Society, Audubon 
House, 1000 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 28, New York.—c. v. M. 


Recently I spent some comfor- 





THE CHANCE OF A LIFETIME 
FOR EVERYONE INTERESTED IN 


A WRITING CAREER 


Here is a chance to learn to write 
by writing under the personal direc- 
tion of successful writers and editors. 
The Magazine Institute, a private 
school completely owned and operated 
by editors and writers, offers practical 
instruction in short story pot article 
writing. You work in your own home, 
on your own time. 


Every assignment you submit is re- 
turned with. detailed criticism. Ex- 
perienced writers patiently correct your 
work and help develop your style to 
suit the demands of the modern maga- 
zine market. You ask all the questions 
you like. As your ability grows you 
get a chance to concentrate on the 
sort of things you do  best—essays, 
features, short sketches, and so forth. 


FREE CATALOGUE 


Writers themselves active in the 
magazine field help you find your 
best outlets, often suggest markets 
you might never have heard of. Send 
the coupon today tor the free cata- 
log which tells you 
how you may get 
started toward a 
writing career. 





Veterans: 
This course 
approved for 

THE MAGAZINE veterans’ 


INSTITUTE, Inc. training 











Dept. 474-B, 50 Rockefeller Plaza 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N.Y. 


THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE, Inc. 
Dept. 474-B, Rockefeller Plaza . 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N.Y. 


Please send catalog, no obligation, to: 
Name 


Address 


[) Check here if . under G. I. 


Bill. (Confidential. 
call.) 


Jo salesman will 

















TRAINING IN 
VERSE WRITING 


The eppea! of poetry is irresistible. A good 
m has many existences after the first print- 
ing; it is published over and over, end clip- 
pings ere treasured by readers until the paper 
1% worn out 

Our personalized course in Poetry Writing is 
tevght on broed and sound lines, without ex- 
clusive attention to any one cult or idea among 
poets It is @ course for persons who feel the 
impulse for poetic expression yet who reelize 
that expert and sympathetic guidance end 
criticism would be of help. 

Its thirty lessons cover the entire range of 
poetic technique and cell for the writing of @ 
considerable number of poems, as well as 
poetic fragments in various forms as exercises— 
eli under persons! direction. 

The terms are reasonable. For information, 


edd-ess 
THE 
HOME CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOL 
Dept. WM Springfield 3, Mass. 
eth Mit A A el 


WRITERS 
WORK TO DIRECT ORDER ONLY! 
Title Price 
Yankee Frankenstein, Sensation $175.00 
Taxicab Tidbits, This Week 250.00 
The Scorpion, True Detective 495.00 


a. I have written and sold the above articles 
plus 1000 others in the past 15 years to 
over 100 different national magazines 
My students—WRITING AND SLANT, 
ING TO DIRECT ORDER ONLY~—are 
featured today in scores of newsstand 
publications 
I have developed a NEW—COMPLETE 
LY PERSONAI ABSOLUTELY IN 
DIVIDUAL—Course in Article Writing 
SLANTING YOUR PERSONAL TAL 
ENTS AND INDIVIDUAL MATERIAL 
TO SPECIALIZED MARKETS. 

No offer AS UNIQUE—AS DIFFERENT 
AS PRACTICAL—-FOR THE BEGIN. 

NING WRITER OR THE PROFES 

SIONAL—has ever before been made by 

a SELLING WRITER AND RECOG- 

NIZED INSTRUCTOR 

Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphlet 
“Writing To Direct Order Only.” 


WILL H. MURRAY 


7016 Euclid Ave., Room 328, Cleveland 3, Ohio 
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Writers Monthly 


table and profitable hours on the 
back porch making a new index 
with the last five years’ copies 
of the wRITERS’ For 
a compact arrangement this one 
beats anything I have ever tried 
before. To house this index I am 
using one of the small steel card 


MONTHLY. 


index boxes used so much for 
recipes. Beginning with January, 
1945, I went through each copy. 
If the first article was on Light 
Verse I headed a card under “L” 
with this: Writer's Monthly on 
Light Verse. Underneath I en- 
tered it this way: — 1945 Jan. 
p. 7. 
Of course there were some 
articles not easily classified, or 
some that I might never need. 
case I did 
I listed 


However, just in 


want them some time, 


everything, putting such articles 


on a card under “M” headed 
Miscellaneous, and writing down 
the name of the article just as 
it appears, complete with ycar, 
month and page. 

I needed to have my copies 
handier to get at in a hurry too. 
My flat top desk is very large, so 
I set a small open-shelf bookcase 
right on top of the desk at center- 
rear against the wall. This is 
very handy. On the bottom shelf 
I have put these four years’ copies 
with back bindings up, beginning 
left with Jan. 1945, 


extreme 





Experience Meeting 


running to December, extreme 
right. My book end at the right 
is the little file. What could be 
handier! Now as I sit and ponder 
I can reach for the file, get the 
references, pick out the required 
copies, in order of publication, 
and there you are! 

Markets. Now I’m. going 
through the process again, using 
a second card headed, for in- 
stance: Writer’s Monthly on Light 
Verse—MaARKETS. I shall enter 
the information the same way as 
before, giving year, month and 
page of the copies which give 
market information on said sub- 
ject.—o. A. H. 


Household, 912 Kansas Ave., 
Topeka, Kansas, reports that be- 
cause of their increasing emphasis 
on factual articles, they are not 
buying either fiction or verse. 

Vision, Christian Board of 
Publication, 2700 Pine St., St. 
Louis 3, uses short inspirational 
articles for teen-agers, about 500 
they must have a 
religious slant. 


words, but 


Just a suggestion which may 
save you a deal of work. Recently 
I have had two manuscripts — 
little book—come back with the 
publisher’s record stamped in one 
case on the front page and in the 
other on the back of the manu- 
script. Hereafter I am making 
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JUVENILE STORY 
WRITING 


25 PRACTICAL LESSONS 


How Well Can You 

*Plot Stories for Young Folks? 
*Create Characters? ‘°Invent Ac- 
tion? °* Write Dialogue? °* Show 
Setting? ° Make Alluring Titles? 
* Achieve Interest? ° Polish Your 
Work? °Sell Your Story? 
Learn all this and much more under 
the friendly, experienced and painstak- 
ing personal guidance of a competent 
instructor. 
This is not a course about writing but 
actual writing. Seven complete stories 
written by the student, with many 
shorter exercises, and fully criticised, 
with marketing help. 

Owr Fees Are Reasonable. 

For Information, Address 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. WM, Spriagfleld 3, Mass. 








LADIES 
Give Your Personal Stationery 
the “NEW LOOK” 

Have Your Name and Address 
PRINTED IN GOLD 
(Not an ink—it’s a metallic job) 
50 81/,x 11 Folded Sheets 

50 63/4 Size Envelopes 





BOTH 
FOR 
$2.98 


Post- 
paid 


Sheets are 20-lb Hammermill 
Bond (watermarked). Enve- 
lopes are high grade white 
wove. Remittance must ac- 
company order. No C.O.D.'s 
please. Please print your name 
and address plainly. 


QUALITY WORKMANSHIP 
Send all orders to 
WRITER'S MONTHLY 


Dept. CSP-BM 
29 Worthington St. Springfield 3, Mass. 
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Classified Advertising Rates: S0¢ a line; 


not less than 3 lines accepted. Remittance 


must accompany order. Count five average 


words to a line; name, address, and initials 


must be counted. Forms close 25th of second 


preceding month. Rates, for Display Adver- 


tising on request 


TYPING AND REVISING 


CALIFORNIA 


FrieNoLy, Exprrt Herp. What every writer 
needs. Modern professional polish incorpo 
rated; writer's rsonality and style retained 
21> years cutelasuage service to world-wide 
clientele. Editing, revising, rewriting, ghost 
writing, instruction. Books, stories, speeches, 
articles, poems, fiction, non-fiction, text books, 
etc. Minimum $6.50. Rates. Writer learns by 
comparing. IRMA A. Gwin (Mrs. W. E.), 
2140 Empire St STOCKTON, CALIFORNIA 
(San Francisco 1918 to 1943) 


Creative Writers, Ports. Honest criticism 
and analysis. College Professor, teacher of 
Creative Writing, poet, critic Individualized 
course ($5 per letter) ALLEN E. Woopatt 
Ph.D., 1025 Wilshire Avenue Stockton 
California 


ILLINOIS 


45¢ per thousand; 
ISABFL HINES 


MANUSCRIPTS neatly typed 
minor corrections, carbon free 
Box 148, Newton, liners 


INDIANA 


EXPFRIFNCED in preparation of author's man- 
uscripts, including expert typing Typing 
alone, S0¢ per 1000 words. EDNA HERRON, 
1810 Lexington Ave., Indianapolis, Ind 
MANUSCRIPT TYPING, 50¢ per thousand; minor 
corrections; one carbon. ALMA M. MorGAn, 
P. O. Box 95, Peru, Indiana 


MANUSCKIPT TYPIN¢ Free carbon and cover 


pages. Mailed flat, S0¢ a thousand. I. IRENE 
Hoxr, 2407 Church Street, Fort Wayne 
Indiana 


MASSACHUSETTS 


TyPinGg Servic: Manuscripts, short 
et Free carbon. Maprttr Tatro 
conic St Pittsheld Mass 





Writer's Monthly 


duplicated front and back page 
for every manuscript and folding 
it in so that when I have to use 
it the creases will fit perfectly. 

—H. C. 

Think back over your life and 
the most memorable things which 
enhance and date events are the 
popular songs of the periods. 
People enjoy revivals of old songs 
because they bring back personal 
memories. The movies based upon 
old favorite songs draw big box 
office. 

We can cash in on this human- 
interest in popular songs in our 
stories by keeping a song file by 
dates. In this way we will have 
at our finger tips the popuar 
songs of any periods we are using 
in stories. 

Buy a couple packages of reg- 
ular business envelopes and ask 
your stationer for an empty en- 


velope box for a file. Write dates 
inpencil in the upper left-hand 
corner of the envelopes. Clip the 


lyrics out of song magazines, file 
them according to _ publication 
dates. Nearly all the song maga- 
zines print old songs and new 
ones with the publication date 
near the title. In this way you 
can easily find the songs well 
known in the periods your stories 
cover.—R. M. S. 





Experience Meeting 


Maureen Daly, Associate Edi- 
tor in charge of the Sub-Deb 
material for the Ladies’ Home 
Journal writes a very sympathetic 
rejection note. She says ‘““We very 
seldom use any type quiz except 
the self-help variety designed es- 
pecially for teen-agers. But again- 
thank you.” 

Editorial nods of encourage- 
ment in the form of a note or 
a letter give a beginner 
to try again. However some edi- 
seem coldly indifferent to 
One well-known 


a desire 


tors 
our best efforts. 
magazine returns quizzes without 
even enclosing a rejection slip. 
However, most of the magazines 


are surprisingly prompt, thought- 


ful and courteous. I have sold 
many fillers, including quizzes, to 
D. C. Cook, Dell Publishing Co., 
Colliers, and yes, even to the 
Saturday Evening Post. (Prices 
for quizzes vary: $2, $3, $5, $40 
and $75). 

Ralph Knight, Associate Edi- 
tor, The Saturday Evening Post, 
is no longer the back-of-the-book 
editor. Quizzes should be mailed 
to Back-of-the-Book-Editor, Sat- 
urday Evening Post, Philadelphia 
5, Pennsylvania.—tT. A. Cc. 

Would-be writers are continu- 
ally being told that the best way 
to become a writer, is to WRITE. 
It sounds trite, but how very true! 





TYPING AND REVISING 


MICHIGAN 


~TyPING: S0¢ per 1000; minor 
carbon Jutta C. ALDRIDGE, 
Detroit 19, Michigan. 


MaNnusc RIPT 
corrections, 
16811 Rosemont, 


MISSOURI 


MANUSCRIPTS TyPrD: neatly and accurately. 
Carbon and extra first page free. 40¢ per 
1000 words. Etver BLOOMFIELD, 3741 Walnut 
St., Kansas City i a 


EXPERT MS. “TYPING, all ‘“‘extras’’ 
1000; poetry, 1¢ line; prompt service. 
WoLFeE, 610 Indiana, Kansas s City, Mo. 
MANUSCRIPT TYPING, 50¢ per thousand; mi- 
nor corrections; carbon. LiserTr CRIDER, 3729 
Avondale, St. Louis 20, Missouri. 


NEW YORK 


, 40¢ per 
EULA 


Your MANUSCRIPTS typed promptly, accurate- 
ly, professionally, by former publisher's secre- 
tary. S0¢ per 1000 words. Free carbon 
Minor corrections. MILDRED BETZLER, 
42 W heeler Ave., Pleasantville, LN. ¥ 


PENNSYLVANIA 
MANUSCRIPTS TypED pro mptly. , peatly: and 
accurately, 5S0¢ per thousand words. or 
novel-length MSS. MARGARET aa i 
584, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


Box $1, Sun- 
COUNSELORS. 


ARTHU X Ww ILSON ASSOCIATES, 
bury, Penna. PUBLICATION 
LireRaRy SERVICES and Prices . . Market- 
ing Advice, Publication Advice, and General 
Criticism in literary held, at three dollars for 
100 standard pages, 84x11 . . . Rewrites and 
Ghost Writing, twenty cents a page . . . Copy 
Reading and Proof Reading, fifteen cents a 
page . . . Special Research and Services in 
Languages, Social and Natural Sciences, Busi- 
ness and Commercial Subjects, Music, by con- 
tract. . . ARTHUR WILSON ASSOCIATES offer 
you the advantage of fifteen years of success 
ful experience in editing and writing for pub 
lication . . . All manuscripts must be accomp- 
anied by return postage. 


BOOKS 


AND CouRSES ON WRITING 
bought, sold, rented, and exchanged. Details 
free. SmtrH INSTRUCTION EXCHANGE, 84 
Washington, Peabody, Mass. 


Usep Books 


WHERE To SFLL MAGAZINE ARTICLES (Allard 
and Lin) lists and classifies over 1400 maga- 
zines regularly buying non-fiction. Order direct 
from publisher, $2.50, postpaid, on money 
back guarantee. Wm. C. BROWN COMPANY, 
Publishers, Dubuque, Iowa. 











MISCELLANEOUS 


MN 4 


TOOLS FOR YOUR TRADE 


HOW to WRITE ARTICLES that SELL 

CONFESSION FORMULA & TECHNIQUE 100° 

THE NOVEL: Pirn & Proiuction 1.00° 

JUVENILE at scent & TECHNIQUE 1.00° 
i oOKiet 

rORIES 


HOW IO PLOT § 
$: ORDEI 


HUGH | PARKE — AGENCY 


389 Tuxedo Avenue Detr 3 Mich gan 


COPY 


FREI 


WRITE SONGS? 


Songwriters! 


& 


4 Magazine Just for 


Sample, 20c; $2 


& 
SONGWRITER’S REVIE w 


H Broadw N Y 


BOOK MSS. WANTED 
Novels, Religious Books, 
published on a NEW PLAN. 
POETRY BOOKS $129.50 
WRITE 
THE STORY BOOK PRESS 
1435 Second, Dallas 10, Texas 
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My own experience proves to me 
that I do my best by writing 


every working day, even though 


I can 


the typewriter. 


not spend many hours at 


The writing habit grows on one 


and becomes a part of the day’s 


schedule, even if you are a busy 


] 
and do all youn 


WOT ks 


poem, 


homemaker own 


work. The 


for me 1s to 


plan that hest 
think of my 
about my 


article or story as I o 


other work, then the 
at the desk 
to good use, 


I have 


free 


time I spend 


and typewriter is put 


often wished for more 


tirme to spend at it, but re- 


cently when two of my family 


were gone for ten days, I actually 
accomplished less finished mater- 


And last 


ordered a rather 


ial than normally. just 


week an editor 


special poem. The subject was 


assigned, so [I sat down to work 


at it, wasting time chewing my 


pencil, without the glimmer of a 
bright thought. In desperation, I 
picked up a pair of overalls which 
needed mending, and got busy. 
really 


while I 


needle. 


sclieve it or not, a good 


poem materialized was 
busy with my 
So learn 


and 


which is your best 
stick to 


something 


time way to write, 


it, and plan to get 


=~ 


good into the mail every day, and 


you may become a WRITER.—D. N. 





Experience Meeting 


A couple of times each month 
I take time to go to the public 
look 
books which appear on a special 
shelf set Often 
I find a two, 
which I want to Just 
I have “Directed Thinking” 
by George Humphrey, published 
by Dodd, Mead and Co., 
‘The Written Word” 
published by 


library and over the new 


aside for them. 
volume, or even 
borrow. 


now 


and also 
by Gorham 
Munson, Creative 
and I might 


had 


thought-provoking, 
them if I 
book reviewers to 
titles. I told 
other writer about my New Book 
Shelf Habit this 


occurred to her.—r. c. M. 


have missed de- 


pended on 
an- 


mention their 


and had not 


Outdoorsman 
The editorial offices 


Outdoors and 
have merged. 
of the 
called Outdoorsman — 
814 North 

1, Il]. The former editorial office 
of Outdoors 136 Federal 
Street, 

Outdoorsman is in its 50th year 


merged magazine—to be 
will be 


Tower Court, Chicago 


was 


Boston. 


and will have a guaranteed cir- 


culation of 600,000 monthly due 
to the 
Jim Mitchell says, 
editorial pattern is stressing pic- 
We 
six to ten prints 


merger. Managing Editor 


“Our current 


ture stories. can use good 


picture series — 


that tell a complete story of 


WRITE AT HUCKLEBERRY MOUNTAIN 
1950 

Camp Lite. 
Accepted 


July ist to Sept. 2nd, 


Unexcelled Staff 
Professionals and 
llth Season 
Write tor leaflet 
Evelyn Haynes, 
Huckleberry, Hendersonville, N. C. 


‘HUCKLEBERRIES PUBLISH!" 





I Want to Contact 
New WRITERS 


who are interested in cashing checks of $1 to 
$100, offered every day. The easiest way to 
write tor pay No previous experience nec- 


essary. Send for FREE DETAILS. No 
obligation. 


SAUNDERS M. CUMMINGS 


468-5 Independence Bldg., Colorado Springs, Colo. 








SOCIAL 


Correspondence Club 
EXPERIENCE the thrill of romance thru this select club! 
Introductions-by-letter. This club is cond on a high 

oo pees lonely, refined, Aver ten men and women 
find friends. Di t, confidential service . 
Est. 1922...Sealed particu- 
ipo! FREE. EVAN MOORE. ‘Box 988, Jacksonville, Florida 


HUMORISTS — CARTOONISTS 
WRITERS 


article by 


issue. He is 











(see Bern Sharfman_ in 


March 
writers.) 


one of our top 


1000 of the 


wisecracks. 


Get 
a nd 


Humorists, writers: 
latest, gags 


Pertect to use as 


funniest 
springboards for 
plots, and jokes. 


comedy situations, 


$2.00. 
We are the 


country. 


top cartoon 
We'll 
you 25 original surefire cartoon ideas, 
You 
mission to us when they 


LAUGHS UNLIMITED 
276 W. 43rd St., New York City 


CARTOONS — GAGS 
SCRIPTS 


Cartoonists 
gagmen in the write 


any topic, for $5. pay no com- 


sell 
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Sell in Three Months 
or Your Money Back'! 


1F YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH, 
You Can Write and Sell Juvenile Material 
I've sold over 3000 Juvenile Articles and 
Stories. Now I'm teaching how to do it 


CRITICISM—ALSO—COLLABORATION 
Juvenile Book Manuscript Criticism a Specialty 
Write for terms to: 


WILL HERMAN 


7016 Euclid Ave., Room 328, Cleveland 3, Ohio 





S$SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSS 
CARS . . CASH . . HOMES 


FREE to 
LUCKY CONTEST 
WINNERS 

“Winning Answers,’ Treasure 
Tips, Bulletins listing ac 
contests and how to win in 
Entry Blanks. Introductory offe 
only $1.00 Anniversary copy 
25¢. PERSONAL CONTEST CLUB. 
Box 12, Station P, Brooklyn 12, 
New York 





SHORT STORY WRITING 


HOW TO WRITE, 
WHAT TO WRITE 
AND WHERE TO SELL 


Courses in Short-Story Writing, Juvenile 
Story Writing. Article & Feature Writing, 
Versification, Story Criticism. and others. 
Our moderetely priced courses offer 
just what you are seeking—constructive 
criticism: frank, nonest, practical advice; 
real teaching. 
Hundreds of pupils have written 
successful short-stories, articles 
and poems: have won substantial 
prizes in literary contests: are 
selling their material to leading 
magazines. 


Details sent upon request 


THE HOME 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


Dept. 15 Springfield 3, Mass. 





Wniter’s Monthly 


fishing, hunting, boating or camp- 
ing trip. Also, we are interested in 
seeing good picture series of a 
with de- 


tailed captions and a minimum of 


How-To-Do-It nature 


copy. We are designing our ar- 
ticles to be of the greatest pos- 
sible help to the readers. To be 
entertaining is one thing, but to 
be both entertaining and _ infor- 
mative is better. All articles must 
have some pictures to serve as 
illustrations.” Salt Water 
136 Federal Street, 
Boston 10, uses 2000 word articles 
fishing, also 


good 
Sportsman, 
on Atlantic Coast 
instructive pieces on salt water 
Address 
all material to Editor Henry Ly- 


fishing, with pictures. 


faa. V. MM. 


As a “would be” groping for 
the right niche in the field of 
writing, I lifted to greater 
effort by “A Writer’s Prayer”, 
by Jeanne-Alix Maisonville (Jan- 
Writer's Monthly. It is a 
prayer that writers, or hopefuls, 


am 


uary 


can well place near the typewriter 
as inspiration and guidance for 
better writing. I did; firmly be- 
is the duty of 


lieving it every 


writer to produce only such ma- 
that 


benefit or uplift 


will in 
others. It 
to do so.—E. Vv. 


terial some way 
be- 
hooves us 
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Put Some Life Into Your Stories 


RY AN EXPER- 
iment with me. Send away your 
wife, family, dog — every living 
thing that spells life and happi- 
ness to you. The house is like 
a morgue. Now hire some dum- 
mies. Put a grey, middle-aged one 
into the rocking-chair where your 
buxom mother always rocked 
and knitted; put a grinning, pos- 
turing female in your’ wife’s 
place at the table, a cyanosed 
model of a boy and another of 
a girl on the hearth rug. Give 
them a wooden dog to play with. 
Now shut yourself up with these 
mummies. 

It’s as still as a museum, isn’t 
it? So boring, so dead! Any 
fiction reader would sympathize 


Chesney Granger 


with you for he feels exactly the 
same after ploughing through a 
batch of dud stories. 

A little spark of life is what 
he is searching for! 

There is a wide open market 
for short-stories. But if you want 
to get the checks that editors are 
eager to pay for good short 
stories, this is what you must do. 

You must write about a set 
of characters that do something. 
You must let your readers see 
your characters doing those 
things. You must establish a 
common bond _ between your 
characters and your readers. That 
is to say, you must make your 
readers react emotionally by 
making them recall their own 
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Put Some Life Into Your Stories 


to make. those 


used 


come 


tics they 


people alive for their 
readers. 

So keep two notebooks. In one 
copy out any clever descriptions 
and characterisations of people 
that you see in published stories. 
[his notebook will be invaluable 
the 


other, always 


No. 1 as 


ruide, sketch people who aroused 


to vou. In 


notebe 0k your 


using 
some emotion or interest in you. 
In time you will be able to make 
characters live for your 

Then, of course you will have 
to learn how to put those char- 
icters into interesting situations, 
give each one a good strong rea- 
son for acting the way he does, 
reveal char- 


devise incidents to 


acter and think up a suitable, 
interesting and convincing back- 
ground. That will take time, so 
let’s short circuit the process. 


You 
if you will use the material that 


will save a lot of time 


is around you in abundance. 
Write about your family, friends, 
neighbors. It can save you weeks 


You 


them. 


of time know so much 
about 

You start off with one priceless 
asset. You feel a definite emotion 
towards every one of them. You 
feel I 


love and admiration 
for your y< 


great 
yung brother Joe be- 


cause he’s crazy about his Sealy- 
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ham and time 


earning money to buy books about 


spends all his 


them because he intends to breed 
his own Sealyhams one day. But 
hate Bill Mendel 


You know his conceit and 


you over the 
road 
the 


You know, 


way he behaves with girls. 


too, that his Smart 
Alec ways will get him into trou- 
ble one day. And there’s Mrs. 
Mevin who hangs pots of gerani- 
ums on the whitewashed walls of 
her house because it reminds her 
of her childhood cottage in Dev- 
on; she’s such a dear, and she al- 
ways Offers you a ginger biscuit 
out of the tin which she keeps on 
the sitting-room table by the win- 
dow. You feel so strongly about 
all of them that you couldn’t help 
making your readers feel about 
You 
your 
that’s 


them, too. know all those 


about family and 


and 


love to 


things 


friends, what your 


readers know. Because 
it brings your characters to life. 

And think of all the 
things you know about your in- 


You 


dress and talk, whether they save 


other 


know how they 


timates. 


or squander, how they would act 
You 


hobbies, 


In a given situation. know 


their ambitions, hates. 
Without stopping to think you 
the 


telling details which he should 


could give reader all those 


know about your main characters. 


Age in a character is very im- 








portant because a youngster 
doesn’t think like 


a man doesn’t think like his son 


someone old; 


or his grandfather; a ten-year-old 
doesn’t think like a fourteen vear- 
old, or speak like one. 
Appearance, speech and_ back- 
ground are important because 
they enable us to sum a person 
We do it 


every day of our lives. Besides, a 


up, to “place” them 
reader wants to know what your 
characters look like, otherwise he 
doesn’t see them, and doesn’t 
know what to think of them. 
Always tell your readers what 
your characiers do. It tells them 
a great deal and they will then 
fill in a lot of 


for themselves. 


necessary details 
They know that 
a doctor doesn’t think, speak or 
act like a gas man. But they do 
know at least in a general 
way — how a doctor looks, what 
kind of a home and friends he 


is likely to have, just as they 
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know similar details about a gas 
man. Think what happens when 
you read that a certain character 
was a cowboy. Instantly your 
mind is flooded with colourful 
pictures of cowboy life, isn’t it? 

But what about hobbies? Is 
it necessary that a reader should 
know about them? For example, 
if your gas man’s hobby is gam- 
bling, your reader at once imag- 
ines the kind ,of man he is and 
the financial straits with which 
his wife has to struggle. Say he 
keen gardener and your 
reader at once sees another kind 


Is a 


of gas man with a vastly different 
wife and home. Tell your reader 
that your gas hobby is 
studying economics and he knows 
that here is a gas man different 
from all other gas men. 
Readers are always interested 
character’s habits. The 
character Michael in Gilbert 
Frankau’s book, ‘“‘Michael’s Wife,” 
was very real to me simply be- 
cause the said 
three times that Michael cleaned 
and treed his shoes and brushed 
his clothes before going to bed. 
And Michael smoked Curly Cut 
cigarettes and always offered one 


man’s 


in a 


author two or 


to the person to whom he was 


talking. 

It’s those little details that are 
so telling and put life into your 
stories. 
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Why Not Try Biography? 


N A RECENT 
issue of the New York Times 
book review supplement, Orville 
Prescott asked why so many new 
biographies are appearing _ this 
season. He went on to state that 
he sometimes wonders, on hearing 
of a new biography of Lincoln 
or Jefferson, if there is enough 
left for such works, and if there 
is not “a good biography already 
written of everyone of any im- 
portance.” He then asked this 
question, on behalf of the poten- 
tial biographer: Should he de- 
vote his painful labors to a 
mediocrity, or should he write still 
another book about a really great 
man and thus compete with a 
really able rival writer?” 

Both quotations sound the same 
note, in suggesting that a_bio- 
graphy must normally be a study 
of someone of importance, of 
“a really great man.” But is this 
necessarily the case? The subjects 
of most of the biographies that 
we readily call to mind doubtless 
fall into this category of impor- 
tance or greatness. On the other 


hand, if one were to make an 
exhaustive study of all the bio- 
graphies that were written — 
and usually successfully sold — 
during, say, the nineteenth cen- 
tury, one would soon discover 
that among subjects the “medio- 
crities’ outnumber the “great 
men” by a considerable margin. 

The subjects included favorite 
ministers, revered teachers, influ- 
ential editors, and sometime local 
industrialists. From one point of 
view they were ‘“mediocrities,” 
which apparently means merely 
that they were not nationally 
known. It would be absurd to 
call them mediocrities, in many 
instances, in the sense that they 
were of no importance in their 
own spheres of life. To assert 
this would be to subscribe to 
the view that the most worth- 
while lives are famous lives. Who 
is willing to say that his parents 
or his friends, living and dying 
in obscurity, were not  worth- 
while persons? And on the other 
hand, many famous persons cele- 
brated in biography were at the 
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same time infamous persons. 

The fact is that many lives of 
ordinary people are interesting 
lives, interesting not only to im- 
mediate acquaintances but to 
readers in general, provided only 
that the stories of these lives can 
be interestingly told. 

New 


are now in 


biographical techniques 


use, including the 


family or group biography, the 


biographical novel, and certain 


experimental devices. We have 
outgrown the notion that a proper 
biography must consist’ of a gen- 
eral whitewashing of its subject, 
nor is there any longer a need 
to “sell” the subject by proving 
that he was important. With bet- 
ter methods available, the con- 
ditions for producing biographies 
of ordinary people are vastly im- 
proved. 

If it is Mr. 


suggested, that all the available 


true, as Prescott 
material on great personages has 
been exhausted, it does not follow 
that his “potential biographers” 
must wait around for another 
crop of great men to be officially 
enshrined in history. One might 
rather say, of the lack of material 
about them: “So much the bet- 
ter! Now I can write up Uncle 
Henry with a clear conscience.” 
Such a thought leads, of course. 
to the question as to who might 


want to read about Uncle Henry. 


Writer's Monthly 


This question appears to be 
answered by the fact that any 
number of novelists have probab- 
ly been busily composing biogra- 
phies for some time, and palming 
them off as fiction. If the jacket 
blurb states that the book is « 
romantic account of some Uncle 
Henry who belonged to the era 
of Nantucket whaling, and if the 
book was written in the first place 
as creditable literature, there will 
be plenty of The 
novelist’s advantage, in invading 
the field of biography as he often 
does, is his irresponsibility in re- 


customers. 


gard to the facts of his subject’s 
life. But 
presents a 


the biographer who 
reasonably accurate 
account of such facts has on his 
side the advantage over the nov- 
elist of oftentimes possessing and 
the “truth 
than fiction.” 


revealing stranger 

In developing such a field, it 
would be the part of wisdom to 
follow certain clues given by the 
human 


perverse inclinations of 


nature. An_ honest-to-goodness 
biography of a Vermont farmer 
completely unknown to the New 
York Times might well attract 
more interest in California than 
it ever would in Vermont. Some 
him, 
and would be sure to figure that 


Vermonters would know 


as long as their own memories 
held out, there would be no need 





Why Not Try Biography? 


of reading a book about him. 
Conversely, many California fam- 
ilies contain ancestors who were 
in the gold rush — but Vermon- 
ters are still fascinated by the 
gold they don’t find in their own 
hills. 

In the brave old debunking 
days Herbert Asbury wrote a 
biography of his ancestor, the 
Methodist bishop, which was rel- 
ished more outside the church 
than by the faithful. So it goes. 
Then again, the very novelty of 
the dark horse — the completely 
unknown subject of a_ possible 
biography — can be exploited, 
with the use of a little ingenuity. 
The author of such a work can 
be fairly certain that he will not 
be contradicted or criticised by 
scholars who never heard of the 
individual involved! Biographers 
of Lincoln might well wish for a 
similar immunity. 

The question of how to write 
an interesting and convincing 
biography of someone not duly 
accredited to history’s hall of 
fame can hardly be dealt with in 
a few paragraphs. It seems safe 
to go on the assumption that 
biography is biography. The same 
care is appropriate for netting 
and cooking the little fish as for 
the big one. In fact, the fewer 
the libraries that have to be con- 
sulted for documentary evidence, 
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the more opportunity one is 
likely to have for adroit netting 
and really artistic cooking. The 
chief problem for any biographer 
is perhaps that of balancing the 
evaluations of the separate items 
of evidence. The competition a- 
mong rival biographers of the 
“great” is largely a dispute over 
such balancing. Parson Weems 
immortalized the cherry tree, and 
a lot of people capitalized on 
calling him a liar. The truest 
balance is supposedly that bal- 
ance which is based on a warm 
but realistic sympathy for the 
biographical subject. A convinc- 
ing biography is one that conveys 
to the reader this impression of 
realistic sympathy. 

The biographer’s material is 
people, considered in a manner 
distinct from the treatment given 
them by the novelist. People are 
interesting to other people. With 
two-bit reprints of books widely 
influencing the reading habits of 
ordinary people, it would not be 
astonishing if there were a ready 
and real demand by such readers 
for accounts of lives of folks more 
or less like themselves. If enough 
writers inflict on enough pub- 
lishers an adequate number of 
rightly written biographies of 
“mediocrities,” the publishers 
ought to see the point in due 
time. 











Herbert J. Mangham 


HEN I READ 
this paragraph, in one of the best 
newspapers in the world, some- 
thing snapped: 

“Since 


of other welcome offerings culled 


even a mere summary 
from the orchestra’s repertoire to 
date, or a tabulating of the long 
list of soloists to be heard. would 
require more than the available 
space, we shall confine ourselves 
to a brief consideration of certain 
of the novelties mentioned.” 

It seems to me that I have been 
that same 


reading or hearing 


paragraph daily for eons It 


doesn’t tell the reader one single 
thing he did not know. If the 
much to sav and 


writer had so 


his space was so pres 10Us, why 
didn’t he just start right in and 
say it? His paragraph used up ten 
avall- 


lines of the whose 


Spac os 
ability was so acutely limited. In 
have 


that could 


listed ten more of the 


same space he 
delights in 
store for us this season. 

We all know the speaker who 
starts out by saying, “There is so 


much to be said on this subject, 
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Lumber 


blah, blah, blah, I will just touch 
on the highlights, blah, blah, blah, 
I don’t want to bore you, blah, 
blah, the janitor will be forced to 
turn the lights out on me.” (Po- 
lite laughter.) Then he takes a 
deliberate drink of water, ogles 
the lady with the green dress and 
the crossed knees, coughs, and 
finally starts off his oration—with 
a more or less relevant anecdote. 
This is called, I believe, “putting 
the audience in the mood.” What 
mood? Mood for sleep? 

The lecturer has an advantage 
over the writer in that his audi- 
ence is comparatively helpless. 
They are more or less imprisoned 
by their chairs, the auditorium, 
and traditions of civility; besides, 
they have bought their ticket and 
they want to get their money’s 
worth. But a reader can skip. Or 
he can just put the thing down 

So a writer will do well to make 
up his mind what he wants to say 
and then say it, without doing any 
preliminary thinking on paper. 

He must always try to make 
his subject crystal clear to the 
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reader, but the readers of that bers,” or just, “Interest centers 
article certainly had intelligence on.” 

enough to know that the writer That type of prose is charac- 
was not undertaking to describe teristic of minor periodicals and 
every tiny detail of a long sym-_ of the sort of writer on whom the 
phonic season. They might even vanity publishers fatten. It is 
be capable of divining that he fatuous. The author seems to be 
was selecting only the most im- floundering from a lack of re- 
portant and most interesting. If sourcefulness. His pages become 
he thought it necessary, the writer cluttered. His narrative is slowed 
could have ended with a variant down. There is some excuse for 
of the phrase, “and many others,” a newspaperman who has to make 
expressed more subtly. Or in the a deadline slipping into such 
body of the article he could have’ writing, but there is none for the 
said something like “Of the many man who is writing for general 
announced numbers, the most periodicals. 

interesting are,” “The most in- He cannot afford to waste 
triguing of the promised num-_ words restating the obvious. 


Bogs and Girls Week 


30th OBSERVANCE - APRIL 29-MAY 6, 1950 

Boys AND Girts WEEK will be observed this year in hundreds of 
communities in the United States and Canada. 

With the theme, “Youth’s Responsibilities”, the program is de- 
signed to focus public attention upon youth, and to give impetus to 
character-building activities. 

The activities emphasize important factors in the growth of youth, 
including citizenship training, education, recreation, occupational 
guidance, home life, religious education, health and safety, tolerance 
and understanding among nations and peoples, and membership in 
boys’ and girls’ organizations. Plaques will again be awarded to those 
communities sponsoring the best Boys and Girls Week observances in 
the United States and Canada. 

Programs for the week include Citizenship Day, April 29; Day in 
Churches, April 30; Health and Safety Day, May 1; Day in Schools, 
May 2; United Nations Day, May 3; Careers Day, May 4; Family 
Day, May 5; Day of Recreation, May 6. 

Information about Boys and Girls Week, including a poster and 
Manual of Suggestions, may be obtained free of charge from Boys 
AND Gir_s WEEK, 35 E. Wacker Drive, Room 950, Chicago 1, Illinois. 
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Formula For a First Sale 


F YOU KNOW 
how to make something which 
you can describe easily in simple 
words, you possess the formula 
for a first sale! Add a pen-and- 
ink sketch, or a photograph, to 
clanfy your instructions and the 
money is as good as in the bank. 
Sounds easy? It is. 

One 
how-to-do 
cle is the wide range of markets. 


advantage in writing a 


or how-to-make arti- 
Thumb through the magazines on 
the living table. 
Price Bell took six photographs 


room Louise 


and several lines of instructions 
and came up with “It’s Fun to 
Wrap Them Gaily,” a how-to 
feature on wrapping Christmas 
presents in the Household. Better 
Homes and Gardens is filled with 
how-to’s: “How To Double Your 
Shelf Space,” ““How To Be Com- 
Old_ Kitchen,” 


Make Tailored 


fortable In An 
and “How To 
Bedspreads.” 
Country Gentlemen welcomes 
how-to’s with a home or agricul- 
tural appeal. Ladies Home Jour- 


al recently published “Housekeep- 
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ing With Pets,” a how-to in 
which the author described the 
methods she uses which make it 
possible for the family’s spaniel 
puppy to live indoors. And, so 
it goes. From tiny tot juveniles 
to dad’s fishing magazine, editors 
are buying how-to fillers from 
free-lance writers. 

Your material may come from 
your own experience, or from ob- 
servation. Your may 
range from how to make a paper 
chain for baby sister to how to 
dye grandpa’s beard. 

If you are still stuck for an 


subjects 


idea, again go to the magazines 
for inspiration. The 
Home ran an article, “They Just 
Had To Have A Tree,” in the 
December, ’48 issue. In the article 
and under the pictures the read- 
er learns how a newly married 
couple refused to spend their 
first Christmas together without a 
tree even though lack of space 
and funds prevented the purchase 
of a real one. They combined 


American 


inspiration with sixty-six feet of 
evergreen roping and out came 
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a beautiful tree which stood from 
floor to ceiling against one living 
room wall. 

There’s your cue. Start think- 
ing! Did you ever feel that you 
just had to have something, or 
just had to do something? A 
vacation? A job? A date? A 
hirthday cake? Did you get it, or 
did you do it? 

Make a list of potential how-to 
articles for which you already 
have, or can obtain, the necessary 
information. Stick to simple, 
truthful, sincere writing. Don’t 
exaggerate. It lessens the appeal 
of your article. 

Much of my how-to material 
goes to juvenile markets. Boys 
and girls are interested in learn- 
ing how to make or do something. 
Both seasonal and non-seasonal 


material are popular. In recent 
months I placed, “Let’s Decor- 


ate The 1000 word 
piece plus pen-and-ink sketches, 
with Girls Companion. Margaret 
Greene of Girls Today accepted 
an illustrated article on how to 
“Christmas Windows.” 
What To Do, a junior publica- 
tion, took instructions for making 
“Shadow Boxes” and “Felt Ani- 
mal Book Covers.” The editor 
of the Boys and Girls Page of 
NEA, Inc., liked “A Dream House 
For Fido” well enough to pub- 
lish it, and Child Life took ““Wov- 


Tree,” a 


make 
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en Table Mats.” “Bath For The 
Birds,” accepted by Boy Life, 
told how a neighbor boy convert- 
ed a dead tree stump into an 
attractive bird bath. “Button 
Fun,” used by Storyland, con- 
cerned nothing more difficult 
than drawing animals, flowers, 
birds, and people with different- 
sized buttons as a rainy-day-fun 
project. “A Nautical Mirror,” 
also accepted by Boy Life, told 
other boys how a young teen- 
ager used a_ circular mirror 
and a piece of heavy cardboard 
cut to resemble a ship’s wheel 


” 


to give his room a “touch of the 
sea.” 
The 


manuscripts 


rules for 

apply 
how-to articles. Good paper, wide 
margins, clear ribbon, and clean 
type. If the article runs 500 words 
or less, submit two articles at a 
time to the same editor. For 
longer manuscripts, submit singly. 
Don’t flood an editor with your 
wares, and do wait for his de- 
cision before making subsequent 


preparing all 


likewise to 


submissions to the same publisher. 
This doesn’t mean, however, that 
should write one article, 
then stop writing until it is ac- 
cepted or rejected. Keep your 
manuscripts moving. Make it 
your goal to keep one hundred 
manuscripts in the mail all the 
time. 


you 








Rosa D. Willis 


When the Beginner Looks 


HERE ARE 
critics, good and bad, and both 
have been ably discussed on these 
pages. To those discussions, this 
scribe need add nothing. A few 
paragraphs from her own exper- 
ience, however, and the conclu- 
sions drawn therefrom, may serve 
the average young writer a good 
turn since most of us are average, 
having nothing but a worthy am- 
bition to back us up. A saving 
in time, money and injured feel- 
ings may result. 


The 


a young 


beginning writer is_ like 
bird that 


cariously on a twig or a rail, try- 


teeters pre- 
ing its wings, wanting so badly 
to use them, yet hoping for help 
from some source, which, in the 
case of the birdling, never comes. 

Such, to 
the critic be 


some extent, should 
regarded by the 
fledgling writer. The reward is 
offered, but the writer must first 
make use of his own wings. He 
must fly a short distance under 
his own power. 

The this had at 


the beginning of her career, and 


idea writer 
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for a Critic 


even after several years of rea- 
sonably successful writing, was 
that the best 


enough. The best, to her, meant 


only was good 
some one in the upper class. My 
very first experience demonstrated 
something to me, for which my 
judgment was not yet sufficiently 
mature to understand. 

My little adventure story was 
criticized as trite, somewhat thrill- 
of the 


ordinary. The word of the critic 


ing but not at all out 
was accepted. The story was laid 
aside for a few years, then merely 
retyped and sold for fifteen dol- 
lars to the first magazine to which 
it was offered. 

Those critics and agents who 
can use a whole page in a writers’ 
magazine for advertising are in 
the upper class themselves, look- 
ing for the writer who has already 
made a name for himself. 

To offer these critics and agents 
the small material put out by 
most aspiring authors, may not 
always be the wisest plan. There 
are exceptions, of course, for 
every day we may read a story 





When the Beginner Looks For a Critic 


or article in some magazine that 
is proudly displayed as a “first”. 

These critics will justifiably ac- 
cept your fee for reading. They 
wil! tear your story to pieces from 
all stand points, and that is hard 
on the ego of one who has put 
his best efforts the 
and, we might add, is not quite 
a novice in the art of putting 
himself on paper. 

These high class critics have 


into work, 


had nothing but praise for a man- 
uscript and yet have not wanted 
to place it in their sales depart- 
ment, for the very good reason, I 
agree, that their fee would not be 
worth their efforts. 

It remains a fact, however, that 
I have sold material which these 
critics have pronounced — unsal- 
able; and without revision. 

I cling to the belief that there 
is a market for every good com- 
position. I said good, please note, 
so make it good. Some magazine 
editor will agree with you. 

Being a free lancer, and at that 
one who has always worked a- 
gainst odds, my output has been 
irregular and not large. I am 
still wandering about in the firm 
belief that I shall eventually find 
my proper place in the sun. 

The professional critic is not 
in the health. 
My conclusions are that the be- 
ginner in writing may lower his 


business for his 
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sights and look for a beginner 
in the critic business. Two heads 
are better than one though they 
both be beginners. 

Since editors are ever on the 


lookout for material, I have ar- 
rived at the conclusion that they 
Rejection 
slips are my main dish, but when 


are my best critics. 
they have pencilings on them 
and then, mayhap, a real letter 
from an editor, I feel that I have 
a fair critic — one who stoops 
to my lowly status and tells me 
plainly what he likes or dislikes 
about my offering. I admit it may 
be hard on the editor. 

If you are looking for a critic, 
don’t go out beyond your depth. 
Seek criticism and love criticism. 
But maybe you’d better leave the 
upperclass critics to the upper- 
class writers and save yourself 
and many dollars. 
It may be they would appreciate 
it, but on that point I could be 
They have to start 
with something, too. 


much grief 


mistaken. 











ake Editor Has A Notion 


Suspense Line 


Suspense, everyone admits, is 


important in a_ story but few 


realize clearly just what it is. 
Often a simple realization of the 
nature of a technique is enough 
to promote skill in its use. Like 
every other aspect of writing sus- 
pense is simplicity itself. 

It is easy to confuse suspense 
with interestingness, but one may 
be keenly interested in something 
without being in suspense. Many 
identify suspense with mystery in 
a story, or with mystification of 
the reader. This is no doubt be- 
cause in a mystery story suspense 
is always present. 

Suspense involves a length of 
the 


reactions. It 


time, a_ small section§ of 


reader’s life and 


need not necessarily begin, but 
having begun it must end. The 
appropriate place for the major 
suspense line to end is exactly 
at the end of the story. How long 
to hold the 


and how much to enlarge it, de- 


reader in suspense, 
pends upon the nature of the 
story, and the market 

It is suspense which was meant 
in the final third of the famous 
Make 


“em laugh; make ’em weep; make 


dictum of story writing: 
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"em wait. If the reader waits he 
is in suspense. If he waits, he 
also wants. 
What | this 
which he waits and wants, he may 
know full well. Read Hugh Cave’s 
story “The Unapproachable Wo- 
man” in The Saturday Evening 
Post of February 4, 1950. The 


plot is transparent, for either a 


something is for 


student or any awake reader, yet 
the suspense is there. The reader 
identifies himself with the chief 
character and wants this girl’s 
aloofness to be dissolved. He 
knows that it will be; the dis- 
solving is what makes the story. 
Suspense is aroused at the outset, 
and increases until the very end. 

Part 
pense keen in this or in any story 


of what makes the sus- 
lies in what is at stake, what is 
And if the 


stake is made clear the suspense 


to be won or lost. 
in increased if there is convincing 
likelihood of its being lost. Be 
sure you know clearly the stakes 
in your story. 

Having thus “beaten around 
the bush” it is doubtless well that 
we flush the 
then, is simply the reader’s “look- 
ing forward”. Anything which 
makes the reader look forward, 


game. Suspense, 


to a time or an event, is suspense- 
ful. Naturally this may be of 
slight proportions, or tremendous 
in its power. A suspense line is 
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a line of progress or development 
which continues until at the end 
the suspense is relieved. 

Suspense is necessary in any 
story which is a short story — 
that is, one which is plotted. The 
nature of plot makes an outcome 
important, and the “plot” inheres 
in the way in which a founda- 
tional tenseness is resolved. Thus 
a story which begins with a 
tenseness a character wanting 
something — intimately involves 
suspense. The reader’s mind, and 
his feelings, are riveted on the 
gaining of the goal. Emotions in 
the reader go along with suspense 
— hope, fear, desire, expectancy 
— and you keep building on 
these, with more and more details. 

Because of suspense the twist 
or surprise ending is unnecessary. 
A twist, and less often a surprise, 
is an embellishment, an ornamen- 
tation, of the ending. If either 
is included it must appear natural 
and convincing. 

Suspense does not necessarily 
inhere in any event or situation 
any more than do emotions. You 
must intend suspense, and write 
into the story the words which 
arouse it. 
aware of the importance of sus- 


If you are constantly 


pense your writing will bring it 


in. 
This matter of suspense being 
a reader reaction makes it doubly 
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important that you write each 
situation, each event, so that the 
reader’s attention is turned for- 
ward. By continously adding to 
the suspense line it will develop 
like a tidal wall until the total 
implication is something deep 
within the reader — something 
pleading for release. And when 
that suspense bursts the 
in a gulp, or tears, or 


from 
reader 
exultation you have scored a 
bulls-eye. 

Naturally each incident can be 
a resolution of some suspense — 
some minor questions may be 
answered but with a_ reader’s 
thoughts outrunning an author’s 
words the main line of suspense 
will lead him on, like a will-of- 
the-wisp. The concern of the 
author is to keep adding to the 
sum total of questions, and of 
implications of what is going to 
happen. 

Your own alertness while writ- 
ing will suggest detailed ways and 
opportunities of keeping the read- 
er on tenter hooks, eager for the 
final outcome of the story. A 
sense of physical danger will do 
it, or a suggested significance in 
some minor-seeming detail, or 
information partly given. But by 
whatever means you employ keep 
suspense always alive; build it 
climactically so that it is a relief 
to have it finally dissolved. 
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Nonfiction Writing 


Writinc NonFICTION For Mac- 
AZINES. By Ted Peterson. 93 pp. 
St. Louis, Mo: Educational Pub- 
lishers, Inc. 1949. $2.25. 

This litthe handbook summar- 
izes the main principles of the 
nonfiction writing trade and tells 
how to slant and where to sell. 
It analyzes ideas, markets, use of 
the query, rewriting, readability, 
illustrations, legal problems and 
special media. 

Based on the manuscript sales- 
success of the author (staff mem- 
ber of University of Illinois School 
of Journalism) and his students, 


this new volume 1s_ practical, 


realistic, and fresh in its ap- 
proach. 

In fact, he 
the 


big checks though!) rather than 


stresses writing for 


“minor” markets (some pay 
for the many big magazines that 
load the newsstands. For beginner 
this book stresses actual writing 

yet contains much valuable 
occasional 


reference data for 


browsing.—J. c. c. 
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Nonfiction Selling 


Wuere To Seti MacGazine 
ARTICLES. By Allard 
and Emily Lin. 161 pp. Dubuque, 
Ia: William C. Brown Co. 1949. 
$2.50. 

One problem in editing a mar- 
ket guide for free-lance writers 


Winston 


has been to keep it accurate and 
of the many 
directories which serve this field 
have failed to do so, and they 
have been doubtful investments 
for personal, library, or class use. 

This 
coil-bound 
by two members of the Univer- 
sity of Missouri School of Journ- 
alism staff, concisely presents the 


up-to-date. Some 


smartly-compiled, wire- 


volume, co-authored 


non-fiction market needs supplied 
by more than 1400 trade journal 
and business paper editors. 

The indexing system (based on 
Standard Rate & Data Service) 
is doubly helpful since it provides 
a key to both subjects and pub- 
lication titles. The authors point 
out the sad fact that ‘almost 90% 
of the free-lance material in this 
country is hopefully mailed to 
editors of only 10% of the total 
markets.” 

“WTSMA” _ tells the 
the magazines open to scripts in 
that forgotten 90% — plus the 
general markets.—J. C. c. 


about 





. . Prize Contests . . 


Muhlenberg Press announces 
the $5000 Rung Award Contest 
for the best manuscript of 100,000 
to 125,000 words — fiction, bio- 
graphy, or fictionalized biography 

which emphasizes Christian 
living or example. All manu- 
scripts must be original; trans- 
lations of any kind are barred. 
Manuscripts must be submitted 
anonymously accompanied by a 
sealed envelope with the name 
and address of the author. Com- 
plete details may be obtained 
from the sponsors. Address manu- 
scripts and inquiries to Muhlen- 
berg Press, 1228 Spruce St., 
Philadelphia 7, Penna. 
closes March 31, 1951. 


“ontest 


Dodd, Mead & Company, in 
conjunction with The American 
Girl, offer $1500 plus royalties 
for the best book that will appeal 
to Girl Scouts. Manuscripts must 
be addressed to girls from 12 to 
16 years of age. Any American 
or Canadian author is eligible. 
Only manuscripts of unpublished 
works, typewritten and in English, 
between 45,000 and 80,000 words 


in length, will be considered. 
Complete details may be obtained 
from the sponsors. Manuscripts 
should be marked Prize Compe- 
tition, and sent to Dodd, Mead 
& Company, 432 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. Contest 


closes September 15, 1950. 


Dodd, Mead & Company, in 
conjunction with Boys’ Life, offer 
$2000 plus royalties for the best 
book that will appeal to Boy 
Scouts. Manuscripts should be 
addressed to readers from 12 to 
16 years of age, but the characters 
need not be members of the Boy 
Scouts. Any American or Canad- 
ian author may compete. Only 
manuscripts of unpublished works, 
typewritten in English, between 
45,000 and 80,000 words in 
length, will be considered. Auth- 
ors of winning manuscripts will 
be required to adapt them for 
serialization. Complete details 
may be obtained from the spon- 
sors. Manuscripts should be mark- 
ed Prize Competition, and sent 
to Dodd, Mead & Company, 432 
Fourth Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 
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Contest closes 


1950. 


September 15, 


The San Antonio Manuscript 
Club, San 
again sponsoring a 
short story and novel contest, for 


Antonio, Texas, is 


state-wide 


the purpose of bringing to light 


more Texas talent and material. 
The prizes will consist of $150 in 
cash; a typewriter; several sets 
of books: boxes of stationery; a 
creative writing course, and an 
the Southwest 
Writer’s Conference. The contest 


entrance fee to 


is open to anyone in the state of 
Texas who is not a member of 
the Club. Short 
stories exceed 5000 


scripts 


Manuscript 

must not 
words, booklength 
must be at least 25,000 words. All 


and 


scripts should be typewritten and 
should be accompanied by a 
stamped addressed envelope for 
return. Address manuscripts to 
Martha Cranford, Chairman, 205 
Hillcrest Dr., W. San 
Texas. Contest closes 
1950. 


Antonio, 


May 1, 


Kaleidograph, A National Mag- 
azine of Poetry, 
Twentieth Book Publication Con- 
test, 
submit a book types¢ ript ol poe- 


announces its 


open to all who wish to 


try in accordance with their rules. 


Contestants are limited to one 


manuscript each, and material 


Writer's Monthly 


must not exceed 800 typewritten 
lines, including titles. Minimum 
length, about 500 lines. This may 
be one long poem, or a collection 
of poems. There are no restric- 
tions as to subject or style of 
poems; but they must be in the 
English language, and have never 
before been published. Additions 
to the winning manuscript, or 
substitutions, may be made at 
the discretion of the editors. The 
winning volume will be published 
promptly by The Kaleidograph 
Press, and sales will be promoted 
at no expense to the author, the 
author to receive 
royalty. Each competing manu- 


ten per cent 


script must be accompanied by 
the Official Entry Blank, which 
will be published from time to 
time during the year in the mag- 
azine. Address entries to Kaleido- 
702 North Vernon St., 
Texas. Entries must be 


graph, 
Dallas, 
made during the month of May, 
1950. 


New England Catholic Theatre 
Conference announces a prize of 
$100 to be awarded for the best 
unpublished full-length play by 
a New England The 
contest is open to all writers, re- 
gardless of creed. All rights in 
plays submitted remain with the 


resident. 


authors. Manuscripts must be 


typewritten and must be accom- 





Prize Contests 


panied by self-addressed enve- 
lopes, bearing return postage. 
Entries should be sent to New 
England CTC Play Contest, % 
Office of General Publicity, Bos- 
ton College, Chestnut Hill 67, 
Mass. Contest closes August 1, 
1950. 


The Julia Ellsworth Ford Foun- 
dation announces its 1950 Annual 
Contest for Children’s Literature, 
in which a prize of $1250 will be 
awarded for the best juvenile 
book manuscript. Any author 
of whatever nationality will be 
eligible, whether or not he has 


ever had published any work in 


book form. Manuscripts must be 
written for boys and girls, or both, 
and must never have been pub- 
lished in any form whatsoever. 
They may be fiction or nonfiction, 
for any age child, and of any 
length. For full details and entry 
blanks write to the Julia Ellsworth 
Ford Foundation Contest, % 
Julian Messner, Inc., 8 West 40th 
St., New York 18, N. Y. Contest 
closes May 1, 1950. 


Awards, 
Calif., announce that the prize 
of $1000, for the best long poem 
of unpublished verse in English 
based on the theme, “Individual 


Poetry Pasadena, 
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and International Morality,” was 
given to Mrs. B. R. Gibbs, of 
Essex, England. They also an- 
nounce that the award of $1000 
for the best manuscript of un- 
published miscellaneous _ verse, 
went to Frances Minturn Howard, 
Boston, Mass. Other prizes for 
single poems were as follows: 
$200 to James Rorty, for “Night 
Hawks Over Bronxville,” which 
appeared in Harper’s; $100 to 
Mauren Cobb Mabbott, for 
“Lengthening of Hem,” in The 
Saturday Review of Literature; 
and $50 to Alfred Hayes, for 
“The Shrunken Skull,” in Poetry. 


Contests Still Running 
(Full details of these contests 
listed in previous issues.) 
The Bross Foundation, Lake 
Forest, Illinois. $7500 for the 
best book “on the 
religion, and mutual bearing on 


connection, 


any practical science, or the his- 
tory of our race, or the facts in 
of knowledge, 
the Christian 
Manuscripts, and _ re- 


any department 
with and upon 
Religion”. 
quests for further details should 
be sent to The President of Lake 
Lake Forest, 


September 30, 


Forest College, 


Illinois. Closes 
1950. (Full particulars in Decem- 


ber, 1949.) 
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The Christophers, New York 
City. Second Christopher Awards 
$30,000 in 


Contest in which 


prizes is to be given for the best 


book, motion picture and play; 
$15,000 for the winning book; 
$10,000 for the best motion pic- 
ture; and $5000 for the 
playscript. All book manuscripts 


best 


must be entered through a pub- 
lisher 


playscripts 


or literary agent, and 


through a pre »ducer 
agent. Address in- 
quiries to The Christophers 
Award Contest, 121 East 39th 
St., New York 16, N. Y. Closes 
November 1, 1950. (Full 


ticulars in January, 1950.) 


or dramatic 


pa re 


Dramatists’ Alliance, Stanford 
Calif. Fifteenth An- 


nual Competitions for awards in 


University, 


dramatic writing, open to all per- 


sons writing in sound dramatic 


forms, whatever their training, 
experience or residence. Maxwell 
Anderson Award of $100 for verse 
drama in full length or one act; 
Miles Award of $100 


for full-length comedies or trage- 


Anderson 


dies dealing with characteristic 
events of American or Canadian 
life; the Stephen Vincent Benet 
Award of $50 for short plays suit- 
able 


serious or 


for radio or television, in 


comic vein. Registra- 


tion fees are one dollar for the 


first entry and fifty cents for other 


Wniter’s Monthly 


entries added with it. For regis- 
tration blanks address Dramatists’ 
Alliance, Box 200 .%, Stanford 
University, California. Closes 
April 10, 1950. (Full particulars 
in February, 1950. 


Our Dumb Animals, Boston, 
Mass. Annual “Story - Telling” 
Photographic Contest in which 23 
cash prizes amounting to $35, and 
ten one-year subscriptions to the 
magazine are offered for clear, 
outstanding photographs of wild 
birds. 


Anyone may compete, either pro- 


or domestic animals or 
fessional or amateur, but entries 
will be accepted only from those 
who have taken photographs. 
Subjects must be live animals in 
En- 
tries must be addressed to Contest 
Editor, Our Dumb Animals, 190 
Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 


Closes June 15, 1950. (Full par- 


their natural environment. 


uculars in January, 1950. 


Poetry Awards, Pasadena, Calif. 
$1000 in cash to the author of 
the best long poem of unpublish- 
ed verse in English. $1250 in cash 
to the author of the best book ot 
miscellaneous verse published be- 
tween July 1, 1949, and July 1, 
1950. Further details on both 
awards may be had by sending 
stamped, addressed envelope to 
The Editor, Poetry Award, 1420 





Prize Contests 


East Mountain St., Pasadena 7, 
Calif. Closes July 1, 1950. (Full 
particulars in December, 1949. 


The Saturday Review of Liter- 
ature, New York City. $100 for 
the best article submitted by an 
undergraduate on any subject 
concerned with records—a sphere 
which includes anything from 
Buxtehude to Bebop. Contribu- 
tions should be accompanied by 
data certifying the collegiate sta- 
tus of the writer and addressed 
to “Collegiate Competition”, Re- 
cordings Editor, Saturday Review 
of Literature, 25 West 45th St., 
New York 19, N. Y. Closes Aug- 
ust 1, 1950. (Full particulars in 
January, . 1950.) 


Awards and Fellowships 


The Bruce Publishing Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, Wis. Three 
$1800 fellowships in fiction avail- 
able to Catholic writers. Address 
The Bruce Fiction Fellowships, 
The Bruce Publishing Co., 540 
N. Michigan St., Milwaukee 1, 
Wis. Closes December 1, 1950. 


The George Washington Carver 
Memorial Award, offered by 
Doubleday & Company, New 
York. $2500 for the best full- 
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length manuscripts dealing with 
American Negroes. Address The 
Editors, George Washington Car- 
ver Memorial Award, Doubleday 
& Co., 14 West 49th St., New 
York 20, N. Y. 


The Norton Medical Award, 
New York. $5000 guaranteed 
minimum royalties, offered to en- 
courage the writing of books on 
medicine and the medical pro- 
fession for the layman. Address 
The Norton Medical Award, 101 
Fifth Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 


The Eugene F. Saxton Memo- 
rial Trust, established by Harper 
& Brothers. Fellowships of not 
more than $2500 to be awarded 
to creative writers who need fi- 
nancial assistance, not otherwise 
available, to undertake or com- 
plete work definitely projected. 
Address The Eugene F. Saxton 
Memorial Trust, 49 East 33rd 
St., New York 16, N. Y. 


The Zane Grey Western A- 
ward, established by Mrs. Zane 
Grey, for writers of western fic- 
tion. The Award consists of a 
Certificate, plus the sum of $250 
for the anthology rights. Address 
The Zane Grey Western Maga- 


zine, Racine, Wisconsin. 
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Women’s, Garden, and Household Magazines 


written preferably by doctors and 220 37th = St., Pittsburgh 1, 
nurses dealing with prenatal and Penna. Mo., 10c; $1. Ed., Rev. 
Urban Adelman. Illustrated arti- 


infant care. $5 per article. 
cles of about 1500 words. on 


to 


Beauty Fair, 1841 Broadway, home pics, women’s interests, 


New York 23, N. Y. Quar., 25c; children, and subjects that appeal 


$1. Ed., Joe Bonomo. Interested to mothers in particular. Short- 


in all types of material on self- stories up to 2000 words. Poems 
improvement—exercise, make-up, from 12 to 16 lines that contain 
ide iS le a word ior prose ; 


] . : > | 
lair, speecn, pr rsonality, etc. Pre- novel 


articles from 500 to 1500 poems, $5, on publication. 


12nd St., New 
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Locust St., Des Moines 3, Ed., M1 Frances Harrington. 


a. Mo., 25c; $2. Ed., Franl Articles from 500 to 2000 words 
McDonough. Timely. il that would appeal to young busi- 
trated articles of 2000 words on ness women from 20 to 30. Short- 
ening, landscaping, 100 words. Varying 
foods. child 
every phase « 
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Vavgazine, ifth etting. Yc a word. 
Ave New York We Ne ®: Qual ‘ 
90c; $1.50 Ed., Helen E. Murphy 
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Articles of 1000 to 1500 words ry 
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222 Mulber- 


on ubiect oO} interest to 


Varving rates on acceptancs Simon ticles and short-stories 
up to 2000 words. which deal 


Home Journal, with Christian home life and 
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Christian child-training. $2.50 per 
1000 words on acceptance. 


Coneratulations, 515 Madison 
Ave., New York 22, N. Y. Quar. 
Ed., Mary Elizabeth Taylor. Uses 
only outstanding articles dealing 
Varying rates on 


with babies. 


ac ceptance. 


Family Digest, 549 N. Jeffer- 
son, Huntington, Ind. Mo., 20c; 
$2. Ed., F. A. Fink. Articles up 
to 1500 words, on family subjects; 
fiction up to 2000 words. Photos 
not used, but line drawings ac- 


cepted. Ic a word up. 


Flower Grand 
Central Terminal, New York 17, 
N. Y. Mo., 25c; $3. Ed., Theo- 
dore A. Weston. Illustrated arti- 
500 to 1500 


Grower, ID4AD 


cles from words, 


telling of personal experience im 


flower growing and gardening 


Glamour, 420 Lexington Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. Mo., 25c; 
$2.50. Ed., Elizabeth Penrose; 
Feature Ed., Elizabeth Weston 
Authoritative 1000 


to 1500 words, dealing with jobs, 


articles from 


recreation, love, interesting per- 


sonalities; and manuscripts of an 
educational nature, such as_poli- 
tics, world affairs, social problems, 
all appealing to the young busi- 


ness woman from 18 to 35. Good 


Writer's Monthly 
rates on acceptance. Query. 


Good Housekeeping, 57th St. 
at 8th Ave., New York 19, N. Y. 
Mo., 35c; $3.50. Ed., Herbert 
R. Mayes. Short stories from 2000 
to 15,000 words; two-part stories 
from 20,000 to 60,000 words. 
Articles from 1000 to 3000 words. 


Payment on acceptance. 


Harper's Bazaar, 572 Madison 
Ave., New York 22, N. Y. Mo., 
50c; $5. Literary Ed., Mary 
Aswell. An __ illustrated 
fashion, placing 


Louise 
magazine of 
stress on the interests of the 


smart woman. Distinguished 
short-stories from 2000 words up 
in length, but no ordinary love 
or adventure stories. Occasionally 
unsolicited travel article. 


ideas 


for articles rather than the finish- 


use an 


Prefer to have submitted 


ed piece since it must be slanted 


to their readers. Good rates on 


acceptance. 
P. O. Box 
Missouri. 


Viola H. 


from 


Hearth and Home, 
436, Kansas City 10, 
Every other mo. Ed., 
Ward. Illustrated articles 
500 to 1500 words, dealing with 
the care of home and family, food 
preparation, household aids, hob- 
that 
rural 


would be of in- 
and 


a word, on publica- 


bies, etc., 
terest to suburban 
families. 2c 


tion. 
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Holland’s, The Magazine of 
the South, 3306 Main St., Dallas, 
Texas. Mo., 15c; $1. Ed., Mrs. 
Charleen McClain. With the 
January issue Holland’s narrowed 
its scope to the home service field, 
and in the 
trate on the regional aspects of 
home building and _ decoration, 
landszaping and gardening, food 
and entertaining, community im- 


future will concen- 


provement and development (in- 
cluding beautification and restor- 
ation projects), household man- 
agement, and child care. They 
are no longer in the market for 
fiction, but will buy a very small 
amount of verse (not over sonnet 


\ 


length). The bulk of their pur- 


free-lance writers 


chases from 
will consist of success stories on 
building and remodeling, interior 
decorating, gardening, and com- 
munity the 
states which they serve. They 
require first U. S. publication 
rights and pay, on acceptance, 
at the rate of 3c a word and up, 
according to merit. Pay for black 
and white photos illustrating such 
articles at the rate of $5 each 
and up, according to merit. Pre- 
fer to be queried in advance. 


improvement — in 


The Home Desirable, 836 S. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, IIl. 
Mo.; controlled circulation.  II- 
dealing with 


lustrated articles 
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building and modernization of 
thé small home—especially the 
plumbing and heating angle, up 
to 850 words in length. 2c a 
word on publication. 


Home Gardening, 814 St. Louis 
St., New Orleans 16, La. Mo., 
25c; $2. Ed., Camilla Bradley. 
Illustrated articles of about 1500 
words, dealing with the problems 
of home gardening in the far 
South. Y2c a word on publication. 


Home Life, 161 Eighth Ave., 
North, Nashville 3, Tenn. Mo.; 
$1.50. Ed., Joe W. Burton. Short- 
stories and feature articles of in- 
terest to home and family groups, 
with a Christian viewpoint, from 
1000 to 3000 words. Short poems 
of lyric quality, human interest, 
and beauty. Photos occasionally 
purchased. 2c a word on accep- 
tance; poems slightly higher rate. 


Horticulture, 300 Massachusetts 
Ave., Boston 15, Mass. Mo.; $2. 
Ed., William H. Clark. Timely 
illustrated articles up to 1000 
words, on some phase of horti- 
culture that would interest ama- 
teur garden makers, but not be- 
ginners. Ic to 3c a word on 
publication; up to $3 for photos. 
$6 will be paid for exceptional 
photos for cover. 
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lems of the home. Prefer to have 
contributors query them before 
sending in articles. Some lyrical 


poems. 2c a word up on accep- 


tance 50¢ a line for poems 


The Independent Woman, 
Broadway. New York 235. 
\ Mo... 15c;. $1.50... Ed.. 
wees Maule. Official publica- 
of the National Federation 


O1 
819 


Business and _ Professional 
Women’s Clubs. Illustrated arti- 
les from 1500 to 1800 words on 

-day problems, social, eco- 
nomic, international, — political; 
practical articles on business ad- 


vancement. telling how women 


may improve their business tech- 


niques; personality stories — by 
women who have made an out- 
standing success in various fields 
especially in businesses of their 
own. Also short, humorous articles 
ind poems preferably dealing 
with problems and _ situations 
which business and prof ssional 
women have to mect. $10 to $35 
an article on acceptance. $2 to 
Household, 912 ans ve.. $3 for verse. 
Popeka, Kan 
Nelson Antrim Crawford. Short- Journal of Home Economics, 
stories from O00 1 words 700 Victor Bldg., N. W., Wash- 
having a hun wuality dealing ington, D. C. Mo., 50c: $5. Ed., 
with the home, with children, and Lillian Steckman. Articles from 
with love verstocked with 1000 to 2000 words, dealing with 
fiction at preset ithoritative home and family life and what- 


articl housing and the pre ever directly affects the home 
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child 


marital adjustments, parent-child 


family economics, labor, 
relations, developments in textile 
ield, clothing, from the viewpoint 
of the professional home econo- 
mist. Technical reports of not 
more than 2000 words on original 
research in home economics sub- 

or the “Research” depart- 
ment. No payment. 

Journal of Living, 1819 Broad- 
way, New York 23, N. Y. Mo., 
25c: $3. Ed., Leonard M. Leon- 
Helpful 


articles that deal with personal 


ard. and inspirational 


and marriage problems, health, 
life, ete. 


rates, on acceptance. 


nutrition, long Good 


Ladies Home Journal, Indepen- 
dence Square, Philadelphia _ 5, 
Penna. Mo., 25c; $3. Eds., Bruce 
Gould Beatrice Blackmar 
Gould Significant short-stories 
from 1500 to 5000 words: novel- 
20.009 
Quality in stories is of much im- 
1000 to 


5000 words on topics of interest 


and 


ettes of words or more. 


portanc>. Articles from 


to women. Some short lyric 


poetry; fillers and cartoons. Top 


rates on acceptance. 


Life Today, The Life Can Be 
Beautiful Magazine, 444 Madison 
Ave., New York 22, N. Y. Every 
other mo., 25c; $1.50. Ed., Sara 
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Judson. Practical and inspiration- 
al articles from 500 to 2000 words, 
dealing with family life in Amer- 
ica, community problems, mar- 
riage, love, divorce. 2c a word, 


on publication. 


Living for Young Homemakers, 
Mademoiselle’s Living, 
122 E. 42nd St., New York 17, 
N. Y. Mo. Ed.-in-Chief, Edith 


Brazwell Evans. Short, humorous 


formerly 


articles, and how-to-do-it articles 
that would interest smart young 
Good rates on 


homemakers. ac- 


ceptance. 
Mademoiselle, 122 E. 42nd 
St., New York 17, N. Y. Mo., 
35c; $3.50. Mng. Ed., Cyrilly 
Abels. Fiction Ed., Margarita G. 
Smith. 


from 


and _ articles 
4000 


to smart young women 


Short-stories 
2500 to words, of 
interest 
from 18 to 30. Payment on ac- 


ceptance. 


McCall’s Magazine, 230 Park 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. Mo., 
$2.50. Ed., Otis L. Wiese; 
Ed., Frankie McKee 
Robins. Short-stories up to 5000 
20,000 
words: novelettes from 10,000 to 
12,000 words. Illustrated articles 


from 1200 to 4000 words on sub- 


25c: 


Fiction 


words: novels of about 


jects of general interest. Top 


rates on acceptance. 
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The Modern Baby, 424 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Mo.; distributed by Diaper Ser- 
vices. Ed., Mary-Edith Cory. 
Practical articles between 500 to 
750 words, written preferably by 
doctors and nurses dealing with 
prenatal and infant care. $5 per 
article. 


Mother’s-Home_ Life, Winona, 
Minn. Mo., 5c; 25c. Ed., Dorothy 
Leicht. 2500 to 
2700 words containing human - 


Short-stories. of 


interest and inspiration; articles 
of 300 to Moderate 


rates on publication. 


500 words. 


My Baby, | East 53rd St., New 
York 22, N. Y. Mo.; $2.50. Ed., 
Gertrude W. Meader. Articles up 
to 1200 words, dealing with all 
matters of interest to expectant, 
or new mothers, and mothers of 
children up to six years of age. 
No poetry. lc a word up on pub- 


lication. 


The National Parent-Teacher, 
600 South Michigan Blvd., Chi- 
cago 5, Ill. Ed., Eva H. Grant. 
Mo., 15c; $1. Illustrated articles 
1500 
rearing and education of children, 
style, but 
Much of 


from 


of about words on the 


written in informal 
scientifically accurate. 
their 


cialists. 


material comes 


Query. Ic 


spe- 


a word on 


Writer's Monthly 


acceptance; $3 to $6 for good 
photographs. 


New England Homestead, My- 
rick Bldg., Springfield 3, Mass. 
2nd and 4th Saturday, 5c; 60c. 
Home Department Ed., Lucile 
Small. Short of 2000 
words; illustrated articles pertain- 
ing to New England agriculture; 
also practical household articles. 


stories 


Some good poetry. 25c per inch 
for articles; $1 each for photos 
articles; 


accompanying I5c a 


line for verse. 


The Parents Magazine, 52 
Vanderbilt Ave., New York 17, 
N. Y. Mo.; $3. Ed., Mrs. Clara 
Savage Littledale. Illustrated 
articles of 2000 to 2500 words 


dealing with every phase of child 


care and training from crib to 
college, based on study or re- 
search in the field of child care 
and development, or on personal 

Consider 
children or 


experience. separate 


children 


and parents. 3c a word on accep- 


photos of 
tance; $5 to 10 for photos. 


Practical Home Economics, 468 
Fourth Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 
Mo., 25c; $2. Editor, Ruthanna 
Russel. Articles 1000 to 
1500 words, dealing with home 


from 


economics education; foods, nu- 


trition, school lunch, clothing, 
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textiles, home furnishings, equip- 
ment. Photos, $10 for profession- 
als. Yec to le a word. 


Sun-Up, The Magazine of 
Southern Living and Gardening, 
4th Floor, Moore Bldg., San 
Antonio 5, Texas. Mo., 25c; 
$2.50. Ed., Kenneth Kitch. Arti- 
cles of not more than 1200 words, 
of Southern-slant and of proved 
Southern value, giving useful in- 
formation on how to plan new 
homes, remodel or improve old 
ones; when and where to visit 
interesting Southern places and 
events; methods for growing un- 
usual as well as usual flowers and 


vegetables; gardening and house- 


keeping techniques, etc. Top- 
notch photos desired for articles. 
Authors should keep timeliness 
of season very much in mind for 
the South—in homemaking as 
well as gardening. Payment by 


arrangement. 


Today's Baby, 424 Madison 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. Mo. 
distributed by Diaper Services. 
Ed., Mary-Edith Cory. Practical 
articles from 500 to 750 words 
written preferably by doctors and 
nurses dealing with prenatal and 
infant care. $5 per article. 


Today’s Woman, 67 West 44th 
St., New York 18, N. Y. Mo. 
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25c; $3. Ed., Geraldine Rhoads. 
Articles and features of interest 
to young homemakers from 18 
to 30 years of age, covering fam- 
ily relationships, home-making 
and health; also self-help articles. 
Distinguished fiction short- 
stories from 3000 to 7000 words; 
novels of 15,000 words. Top rates. 


Vogue, incorporating Vanity 
Fair, 420 Lexington Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. 20 times a year, 
50c; $6. Ed., Edna Woolman 
Chase. [Illustrated articles and 
light essays from 1500 to 2000 
words on the current trends, on 
national and international acti- 
vities. No fiction or poetry used. 
$50 to $250 per article on ac- 
ceptance. 


Western Family, 1300 N. Wil- 
ton Place, Hollywood 28, Cali- 
fornia. Twice a mo.; $1.50. Ed., 
Franc Patricia Dillon. All types 
of interesting, readable _ stories 
up to 2500 words; short stories. 
Timely articles up to 1200 words, 
of interest to the homemaker. 
2'4c to 5c a word on acceptance. 
Also humorous, every-day inci- 
dents, from 100 to 300 words, 
for their “Living Humor” col- 
umn, for which $25 each will be 
paid. 


The Woman, 420 Lexington 
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Ave., New York 17, N. Y. Mo. 
25c; $3. Exec. Ed., Dorothy M. 
Johnson. Reprints some of its 
material from other publications, 
but makes payment for reprint 


Pub- 


about 


rights according to value. 
lishes original articles of 
2000 words, factual and narrative 

no inspirational material or 


essays. Uses short fillers and 
anecdotes, which should be point- 
Good 


ed, brief and humorous. 


rates. 


Woman’s Day, 19 W. 44th St. 
New York 18, N. Y. Mo.. 5c 
Ed., Mabel Hill Souvaine:; Fiction 
Ed., Betty Articles of 


interest to women: also humorous 


Finnin. 


articles, from 1200 to 2000 words. 
Fiction of human-interest 
both serious and humorous, from 
2500 to 5000 words. Fillers. No 


verse or photos. Payment on ac- 


type, 


ceptance ; no set rate. 


Woman’s Home Companion, 
640 Fifth Ave., New York 19, 
N. Y. Mo., 25c; $2.50. Ed., Wm. 
A. H. Birnie; Fiction Ed., Elliott 
W. Schrvyver. 
2500 


about 15.000 words: 


Short-stories from 


words up; novelettes of 
short novels 
of 25,000 words; and two, three 
and four-part serials. Stories must 
be of the times and have novelty, 
interesting background and dia- 


logue, and good characterization 


Writer's Monthly 


and plot. Timely, vital articles 
up to 3000 words discussing the 
problems of today and tomorrow; 
also. practical articles dealing 
with homemaking, health, food, 
clothes, entertainment, children, 
etc. Some verse. Good rates on 


acceptance. 


Woman’s Life, 227 E. 44th 
St., New York 17, N. Y. Quar., 
25c; $1. Ed., Douglas Lurton. 
Self help articles from 300 to 
2500 words dealing with any and 
all phases of a woman’s life. No 
photos. Good rates on acceptance. 


Canadian Magazines 


Chatelaine, 481 University 
Ave., Toronto 2, Ont. Mo., 15c; 
$1.50, ($2 to U.S.). Mng. Ed., 
Etta Macpherson. Important and 
timely articles up to 2000 words, 
dealing with subjects of interest 
to Canadian women, including 
outstanding personalities; well- 
written short-stories from 3000 to 
5000 words; practical items deal- 
ing with cookery, interior decora- 
tion, health, art, child study, etc. 
Some short verse. lc a word up 


on acceptance. 


Family Herald and Weekly 
Star, 245 St. James St., Montreal, 
Que. Weekly, 5c; $1. ($3 in 
U.S.). Ed., Roderick S. Kennedy. 


( 
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Illustrated articles from 500 to 
3000 words of general interest 
to Canadian farmers; a_ few 
short-stories from 3000 to 4000 
words dealing with farm people; 
some children’s fiction of 500 
words. Moderate rates after pub- 
lication; $1 for photos. 


Famous Crime 2382 
Dundas St., West, Toronto 9, 
Ont. Mo. Mng. Ed., O. Ryan. 
True crime stories from 3000 to 
4500 words, illustrated with pho- 
tos. Shorts from 200 to 800 words. 
Cartoons with a crime flavor. Ic 
a word on acceptance. Query. 


Cases, 


Fashion Magazine, 627 Dor- 
chester St., W., Montreal 2, Que. 
Mo., 25c; $2.50. Ed., Arnold G. 
Evans. Short-stories, and feature 
articles not exceeding 3000 words, 
of interest to women and girls. 
Also have a Teen Age section. 


Photos. 2c 


cation. $5 apiece for photos. 


a word upon publi- 


The Garden Beautiful, 404 
Queens Rd., West, North Van- 
couver, B. C. Mo. Ed., Sidney 
M. Oliver. Illustrated articles 
dealing with fruit and flower 
growing on the West Coast of 
Canada. Some poetry. 


Gift Buyer, 68 King St., East, 
Ont. Mo. Illustrated 


Toronto, 
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articles dealing with the mer- 
chandising of china, glass, cos- 
tume jewelry, small leathergoods, 
etc., of interest to giftware buyers, 
jewelers, and retailers; news items. 


lc a word up. 


Harbour and Shipping, Marine 
Bldg., Vancouver, B. C. Mo.; 
$2. ($2.50 in U.S.) Ed., James 
H. Hamilton. Devoted to marine 
and foreign trade. Query. 


Laundry and Dry Cleaning 
Journal, 137 Wellington St., W., 
Toronto 1, Ont. Mo.; $2. Ed., 
J. C. Penson. Illustrated articles 
from 1000 to 1500 words, dealing 
with all phases of production, 
merchandising and management; 
also new ideas in sales and adver- 
tising. News items about Canad- 
ian industries. Yc a word up on 
publication; $1 for photos. 


Outdoor Canada, 303 Kennedy 
St., Winnipeg, Man. Illustrated 
articles dealing with hunting, 
fishing and the outdoors. Pay on 
publication. 


Your Garden and Home, 204 
Richmond St., West, Toronto 1, 
Ont. Mo., 15c; $1.50. Articles of 
a factual nature, of about 1000 
words. Interested in any subject 
that falls definitely within the 
garden and home field. Short 
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items are used as fillers and will 
become exceedingly more useful 
as the magazine grows in size. 
Fillers may be of various lengths 
but within the limitations men- 
tioned. Use no verse or humor 
at present. Most of their articles 
are lined up from six to twelve 
months in advance and written 
on assignment. Payment follows 


publication. 
Trade Publications 


The American Horologist nnd 
and Jeweler, 1549 Lawrence St., 
Denver 2, Colo. Mo., 35c; $3. Ed.., 
Orville R. Hagans. Want main- 
ly well-written articles up to 
1500 words, dealing with jewelry 
displays, promotional ideas for 
jewelers, store architecture, store 
openings, and in general, all types 
of material which will be of gen- 
and help to the 


jeweler. Also technical material 


uine interest 
concerning unusual jewelry crea- 
tions and methods. At least two 
interesting photos(glossies) should 
These 


should be of store fronts, interiors, 


accompany all articles. 
owners, merchandise, etc. Humor- 
ous anecdotes, ii.teresting and in- 
formative fillers, none to exceed 
200 words; also cartoons, which 
should first be submitted in rough 
form. This material must have 
the watchmaker or jeweler slant. 


Writers Monthly 


lc a word up for articles on ac- 
ceptance; $2 up for cartoons and 
photos. 


Excavating Engineer, South 
Milwaukee, Wis. Mo.; CCA. Ed., 
P. H. Woods. Illustrated ‘“‘me- 
thods” articles up to 4000 words, 
dealing with shovel, dragline, 
dredging, clamshell and _ tractor 
equipment, including drilling, 
blasting, and hauling work, on ex- 
cavating operations. Out-of-the 
ordinary methods of handling ex- 
cavating problems; stories of exca- 
vating projects of national inter- 
est, or presenting unusual features 
of construction, location, or diff- 
icult operation. Query. 2c a word 
on acceptance; $2 and up for 
photos. 


Fibre Containers, 228 LaSalle 
St., Chicago 1, Ill. Mo., 50c 
(except August and December, 
which are special issues, $1); $5 
a year. Ed., Donald J. Beaton. 
Articles on the manufacture of 
paperboard, and use of and man- 
ufacture of corrugated fiber boxes, 
solid fiber boxes, fiber drums, 
fiber cans and folding cartons; 
also articles on the use of corru- 
gated fiberboard or solid fiber- 
board for purposes other than 
containers. All articles must be 
based on actual experiences. Pay 
on publication. 
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Food Field Reporter, 330 W. 
42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 
Every two weeks, 15c; $3. Ed., 
Roy Miller. Illustrated news items 
of interest to manufacturers of 
food and grocery products, per- 
taining to new _ products, new 
plants, changes in personnel, mer- 
chandising ideas, and such. lc a 
word for news items; photos ex- 
tra. 


Foundry, 1213 W. 3rd St., 
Cleveland, Ohio, Mo., 35c; $3. 
Mng. Ed., W. G. Gude. IIlus- 
trated technical articles up to 
3000 words, dealing with the 
practical side of the foundry in- 
dustry. $15 per printed page, on 
publication. 


Fountain Service, 386 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y. Mo., 
$5. Ed. J. Horan. Illustrated ar- 
ticles up to 1000 words, on busi- 
ness building methods for soda 
fountains, soda lunches, and such. 
1%4c a word on publication; $3 
up for photos. 


Furniture Age, 4753 N. Broad- 
way, Chicago 40, Ill. Mo., 50c; 
$3. Ed., J. A. Gary. Illustrated 
articles from 500 to 1200 words 
relating to furniture, floor cover- 


ing, bedding and other promotions 
that are successful and different; 
modernized better known furni- 
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ture stores; details of model rooms 
in furniture stores when they 
portray new style trends. Ic a 
word on publication; $2 for 
photos. 


Furniture World, 129 E. 3lst 
St., New York 16, N. Y. Every 
other week, 25c; $3. Ed., N. I. 
Bienenstock. News items of the 
trade covering new factories, 
stores, personnel changes, failures, 
etc. Photos. Yac a word on accep- 


tance. 


Insurance Company, 131 W. 
Main St., Louisville, Ky. Mo., 
35c; $3. Ed., Fred C. Crowell, 
Jr. Features covering operational 
procedures, internal management 
problems of insurance companies 
of all kinds. Use illustrations. 50c 
an inch on publication. 


Mass Transportation, 222 W. 
Adams St., Chicago 6, Ill. Mo., 
25c; $2. Ed., Bruce B. Howat. 
Illustrated articles from 1000 to 
2000 words dealing with main- 
tenance and operating problems 
of interest to top management in 
city transit industry. lc per word, 
on publication; $1 to $5 for us- 
able photos. 


Master Shoe Rebuilder, 60 
South St., Boston 11, Mass. Mo, 
10c; $1. Ed., W. C. Hatch. Illus- 
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successful shoe 


dealing 


trated stories on 


rebuilders and articles 
with modern methods of rebuild- 
ing shoes. Yec to Ic a word on 


publication. 


The Milk Dealer, 1445 N. 5th 
St., Milwaukee 12, Wis. Mo., 25c; 
$2. Ed., Edward K. Slater. Prac- 
tical articles showing better mer- 
chandising methods in the hand- 
ling of milk for market; articles 
on how various milk dealers over- 
problems, collection 


come sales 


evils, articles on newly construct- 


ed plants, including pictures and 


floor plans. lc a word after 


publication. 


Mill and Factory, 205 E. 42 
St., New York 17, N. Y. Mo., 
35c; $4. Ed., Carl C. Harrington. 
Illustrated articles of 1000 to 2000 
words, on manufacturing methods 
in shops, factories, power houses, 
etc.; on materials handling, power 
transmission, etc. Query first. Ic 
a word up, on acceptance; $3 


for photos. 


Model © Hobby Industry, NE 
Cor. 16th & Conlyn Sts., Phila- 
delphia 41, Penna. Ed., Sol Shul- 
man. Articles on various phases 
of retail model and hobby shop 
operation. both independent and 
department stores; news of re- 
tailers, wholesalers and manufac- 
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turers and news of hobby club 
and association meetings. Photos 
materially help an article’s chance 
of acceptance. Good photos range 
from $3 to $5. Payment for ac- 
cepted material will be 2c a word 
upon publication. 


Modern Machine Shop, 431 
Main St., Cincinnati, Ohio. Mo., 
free. Ed., Howard Campbell. Can 
use material from experienced 
engineers or shopmen only. Illus- 
trated articles up to 3000 words 
dealing with practical discussions 
of any of the various factors in- 
volved in the operation of a mod- 
shop—production, 
foreman training methods, wage 
sys- 
tems, tooling, jig and fixture de- 
methods, 


ern machine 
payment systems, planning 
sign, safety material 
handling, etc. lc to 2c a word 
$2 for 


up after acceptance; 


photos. 


Monumental News-Review, 
429 Franklin St., Buffalo 2, N.Y. 
Mo., 50c; $5. Ed. E. H. Whit- 
aker. Brief, descriptive articles 
about the architecture and con- 
struction of modern public or pri- 
vate monuments. Photos of new 
or unusual monuments. Ic a word 
on publication. 


Music Trades, 113 W. 57th 
St., New York 19, N. Y. Mo., 
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25c; $2. Ed., V. E. Moynahan. 
Illustrated articles of the music 
industry on selling, advertising, 


canvassing, accounting,  collec- 
tions, etc. lc a word minimum 


on publication. 


Our Navy, 1 Hanson Place, 
Brooklyn 17, N. Y. Twice a 
mo., 25c; $5. Ed., Robert W. 
Dibling. Articles from 500 to 4000 
words on current naval matters 
and affairs, of interest to active 
sailors. Short action stories from 
500 to 4000 words, dealing with 
the Navy. Some poetry, for which 
no payment is made. Yc to Ic 
on publication. 


Photographic Trade News, 1114 
First Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 
Ed., Charlie MacDermut. Arti- 
cles from 300 to 1000 words on 
retail camera store merchandising, 
advertising, promotion, 
sales stunts. Query. 2c a word for 
articles, 30 days after acceptance; 
$2.50 for photos. 


systems, 


Plumbing and Heating Journal, 
45 W. 45th St., New York 19, 
N. Y. Mo., 25c; $3. Ed., R. G. 
Bookhout. Illustrated articles up 
to 1000 words, showing how 
plumbing and heating contractors 
are conducting their business un- 
der current conditions; articles 
on sales and advertising cam- 
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paigns; stories about men who 


have made good under unusual 
conditions. lc a word on publi- 
cation; $1 minimum for photos. 


Southern Power and Industry, 
806 Peachtree St., N.E. Atlanta 5, 
Ga. Mo., 25c; $2. Ed., Francis 
C. Smith. Specially prepared il- 
lustrated articles up to 3000 words 
dealing with industrial operation, 
maintenance or supervision, in- 
cluding 
and power engineering. Write the 
editor before offering copy. $4 
per column on publication. 


electrical, refrigeration 


Miscellaneous 

Other Worlds, 1144 Ashland 
St., Evanston, Ill. Every other 
mo., 35c; $2. Ed., Robert N. 
Webster. Off-trail science fiction, 
from 2000 to 50,000 words. Car- 
toons. Humor. No verse or pho- 
and 


tos. lc a word up, on 


acceptance. 


Pic, 342 Madison Ave., New 
York City. Every other mo., 25c; 
$1.50. Ed., V. H. Wagner. Ad- 
venture stories from 5000 to 6000 
words, with photos if possible, of 
interest to male readers. Humor, 
sports and business ventures de- 
sired. Articles up to 3000 words. 
Good rates. Enclose stamped en- 
velope for return, of unavailable 
material. 
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Rayburn’s Ozark Guide, Box 
111, Eureka Springs, Ark. Quar., 
50c; $1.50. Ed., Otto Ernest Ray- 
burn. Need short articles on the 
Ozarks, having a folklore slant. 
Payment by arrangement. 


Montana Poetry Quarterly, 
Seeley Lake, Mont. Quar.; $1. 
Ed., Jessie L. Perro. Poems of all 
types up to 24 lines. Poems from 
juveniles wanted. No payment. 


Standard Publishing Co., 20 E. 
Central Parkway, Cincinnati 10, 
Ohio. Ed., Dorothy F. Foster. 
Short story fiction for juvenile 
and teen-agers’ publications; re- 
ligious-slanted fiction for young 
people and adults. Books on sub- 
jects dealing with church work. 
Buy outright. 


The Staten Island Transcript, 
5389 Arthur Kill Road, Totten- 
ville, S. I., N. Y. will publish a 
weekly poetry column under the 
editorship of Lucile Coleman. 
There will be no payment for 
poems, but a book 
be made for the poem-of-the- 
month, to be sélected by reader- 
vote. No reprints desired. Poems 
should be to “Songboat” 
column, Lucile Coleman, Ed., 
166 Park Ave., Port Richmond, 
S. I. 2, N. Y., together with self- 


award will 


sent 


addressed stamped envelope. 


Writer’s Monthly 


Martha Washington Studios, 
551 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
Two-line and four-line verses for 
Christmas and Easter; also Birth- 
day, Convalescent, and Everyday 
verse, both humorous and regular. 


Discontinued 


American Living, P. O. Box 
1151, Los Angeles 53, Calif. 

Southern Fireside, 2109 - 5th 
Ave., N. Birmingham 3, Ala. 

Writer's Guide, 200 S. Seventh, 
St. Louis 2, Mo. 

Rational Living, 2512 N.E. 2nd 
Ave., Miami 37, Fla. 

Calling All Kids, Bergenfield, 
N. J. 

Albatross, 833 Willoughby Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Army Laughs, 1790 Broadway, 
New York. 

The Aerend, Hays, Kansas. 

Hobbyist, 19 S. 3rd St., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

International Digest, 48 E. 43rd 
St., New York. 

Milady of California, 3839 Wil- 
shire Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Modern Psychology, Springfield, 
Mo. 

The Singing Quill, 251 W. 8th 
Ave., Coumbus, Ohio. Tempo- 
rarily suspended. 

Sundial, Plattsburg, N. Y. Tem- 
porarily suspended. 

Today’s Astrology, 205 E. 42nd 
St., New York. 





WRITER’S MONTHLY 
BOOK SHOP 


Art of Cartooning, Chuck Thorndike $1.00 
Art of Useful Writing, Walter B. Pitkin... 2.25 
The Art of Writing Fiction, Mary Burchard Orvis 4.00 
Article Writing and Marketing, George L. Bird 5.50 
Best Science-Fiction Stories, Bleiler & Dikty 2.95 
Business of Cartooning, Chuck Thorndike 1.00 
Business Paper Writing, Pauline and Wilfred Redmond 2.50 
Complete Rhyming Dictionary, Clement Wood 2.00 
Correct Word and How to Use It, Josephine Turck Baker 2.00 
Dictionary of Thoughts 4.00 
Fiction Writing Self-Taught, Arthur Hoffman 2.00 
First Principles of Verse, Robert Hillyev........ 2.00 
How Advertising Is Written—And Why, Aesop Glim 2.50 
How to Sell What You Write, Myron M. Stearns 1.25 
Improving Your Vocabulary, Clarence Stratton 3.00 
Let’s Write Short-Shorts, Foy Evans 2.00 
Mystery Fiction—Theory and Technique, Marie F. Rodell 2.50 
New American Encyclopedia 4.00 
Newsgathering and Newswriting, Robert M. Neal 6.00 
Plot Digest, Kobold Knight 5.00 
Preparing the Manuscript, Udia G. Olsen 1.25 
Protection and Marketing of Literary Property, Philip Wittenberg 3.75 
Radio Comedy: How to Write It, Art Henley 3.00 
The Said Book, Rodale and Mulock 2.50 
Seven Principles of Poetry, Anne Hamilton... 2.50 
Short-Short Stories, Robert Oberfirst 2.00 
ayie Rue... 1.00 
Technique of Screenplay Writing, Eugene Vale 3.50 
The Technique of the Picture Story, Mich & Eberman 3.50 
Technique Sells the Short-Short, Robert Oberfirst 2.00 
Treasury of American Folklore 3.50 
Trial & Error, Jack Woodford 3.00 
Webster’s Biographical Dictionary 7.50 
Webster's Collegiate Dictionary (6th edition) 6.00 
Webster's Dictionary of Synonyms 5.00 
Where to Sell Magazine Articles, Allard and Lin 2.50 
Words Into Type, Skillin and Gay 5.00 
Writers: Learn to Earn, Mildred I. Reid 2.50 
Writers: Make It Sell, Mildred I. Reid 2.00 
Writing and Selling Greeting Card Verses, June Barr... 1.00 
Writing and Selling Special Feature Articles, Patterson & Hyde 6.35 
Writing Light Verse, Richard Armout 2.00 
Writing Non-fiction, Walter 5. Campbell... 3.00 
You Can Write, F. Fraser Bond 1.25 


WRITER’S MONTHLY 
Springfield 3, Mass. 



































































































































a PEs 
par 


Y FRIEND and I were picking the 

ponies one day when I started 
telling him about a sure thing I 
heard about. 

“*You say it pays four bucks for every 
three ?’”’ he asked. ‘‘And can’t lose? 
It automatically wins? Must be 
illegal!’’ 

‘Not a bit,’’ I replied. “‘In fact, the 
government very much approves...’’ 

“Our government approves of a horse 
who can’t lose... ”’ 

‘‘Who said anything about a horse?”’ 
I asked. 

“So what else could it be but a 
horse...?” 


“It not only could be—but is—U. S. 
Savings Bonds,’”’ was my prompt 
reply. 

“For every three dollars you invest 
in U.S. Savings Bonds you get four 
dollars back after only ten years. 
And if you’re a member of the Pay- 
roll Savings Plan—which means you 
buy bonds automatically from 
your paycheck — that can amount 
to an awful lot of money while 
you’re not looking. Hey, what are 
you doing ?”’ 

“Tearing up my racing form! The 
horse I’m betting on from now on 
is U.S. Savings Bonds.”’ 


Automatic saving is sure saving—U.S. Savings Bonds 
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